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Get every fine quality you want, and economize speed. . . . Major advancements in engineering 

too! . . . Insist on distinctive Style, outstanding have increased the dependability which many 
Performance, proved Durability and moderate — owners consider Oldsmobile’s greatest achieve- er. 

Price in the car you buy. . . . Outside and inside, ment... . In all respects these are the most 

the new Oldsmobiles are acknowledged Style = modern cars on the road, yet prices are greatly 
Leaders, introducing a new era in motor car — reduced... in fact, they are actually the lowest * 

smartness. . . . The brilliant, 80-horsepower Six | Oldsmobile prices in 10 years. . . . Visit your 
will do 75 to 80 miles an hour—the 90-horse- | Oldsmobile dealer today! Let him appraise your | 
power Eight will do 80 to 85, actual stop-watch old car while you enjoy a drive in a new one. ly 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Roosevelt has started the ball. 
Business alone can keep tt going. 


Safety lies in more selling. 


The Federal Reserve should make 
money more abundant and cheaper. 


Advertising can fight adversity. 


To Washington: Suspend anti- 
trust laws and every “anti” activity. 


If we don’t succeed in pushing 
things forward ft! 





The real patriot to-day: 
of pay envelopes. 


The filler 


A railroad “dictator” might derail. 
Depression develops doers. 


Private bankers do have public 
uses. 


Reverses revitalize redbloods. 


Replacements now will aid in gatn- 
ing first place later. 


Some day scarcity will throw buy- 
ers into panic. 


We need stimulation by reflation. 


Only  selling—and buying—can 
bring betterment. 


Will the “beer boom” prove most- 
ly froth? 


War debts, by and large, have hurt. 
not helped. 


Prosperity is always born mentally. 


_ Under existing conditions political 
inquisitions are iniquitous. 


Will May bees prove honeybees? 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 


HE 86TH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, covering operations for the year 1932, will be formally 
presented to the stockholders at the annual meeting on April 11th, 
1933. The report shows that although total operating revenues, the 































































lowest since 1911, declined over $116,000,000, or 26%, as compared In 
with 1931, the Company earned a net income of $13,573,536. This Sh 
was equivalent to 2.06% upon the outstanding capital stock at the close Li 
of the year as compared with 2.97% upon the amount outstanding at Fo 
the close of 1931. Net income per share (par $50.) was $1.03, as com- 
pared with $1.49 in 1931. al 
Ro 
OPERATING RESULTS ah 
Comparison with 1931 
1932 Increase or Decrease she 
ToTAL OPERATING REVENUES were.... $331,393,458 D$116,696,821 me 
ToTAL OPERATING EXPENSES were..... 242,011,603 D 110,854,328 Fe 
Leavinc Net REVENUE of........... $ 89,381,855 Ds 5,842,493 m 
Taxes amounted to. . LM anes 28,231,430 D 1,738,307 i 
EQUIPMENT, JOINT Faciity RENTS, etc., cul 
amounted to ..............000005- 12,018,387 D 2,180,418 Inq 
—y 
LEAVING NET Ramway OPERATING IN- ing 
COME of ...... OL $ 49,132,038 Ds 1,923,768 ' 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 
SOURCES amounted to.............. 46,599,391 D 1,485,942 T 
MakING Gross INcoME of............ $ 95,731,429  D$ 3,409,710 
RENTAL Paw LEAsED LINEs, INTEREST Wh 
ON FuNDED DEBT AND OTHER Sta 
CHARGES amounted to............. 82,157,893 I 2;953,252 Fin 
Leavinc Net INcoME (Equal to 2.06% Ind 
ee |) eee $ 13,573,536 D$ 6,367,962 
gror 
A dividend of 1%, amounting to $6,583,848, was paid to stockholders of 
on March 15, 1933, and charged against net income for 1932. re 
0 
* * * une! 
Achievement of the results recorded above, notwithstanding extremely aie 
adverse business conditions, reflects outstanding credit upon the officers N 
and employes. The stockholders and bondholders can cooperate with at 
them in a most effective way and promote our mutual interests by con- ~ 
tinuing their own efforts to secure additional passenger and freight traffic me 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. yt 
W. W. ATTERBURY, ing 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 4th, 1933 President. es 
e 
are | 
men 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD) |= 
Othe 
Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight Than Any Other Railroad in America W 
matt 
SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
“ue Gi 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FACT and 


By THE 


Inquisitors HE one paramount need to-day 
Should is to get business and employ- 
Lie Low ment moving in the right direction. 


For a While Every injurious influence should be 
scrupulously avoided. Government- 
al inquisitors, therefore, should be instructed by President 
Roosevelt to give industrial, utility and other executives 
a breathing spell. Heads of concerns filling pay envelopes 
should not be compelled to devote time and thought to 
meeting the peremptory demands of a weird variety of 
Federal probers and their often irresponsible henchmen. 
Fillers of pay envelopes should be free at this critical time 
to concentrate upon constructive activities, activities cal- 
culated to combat the further spread of unemployment. 
Inquisitions can wait. Providing employment cannot wait 
—without courting a social upheaval. This nation is skat- 
ing on thinner ice than many tax-eaters realize. 


Things left unsettled settle down, not up. 


LMOST every class, almost 


Why Not 

Start every group in the country, 
Financing have been and are receiving gov- 
Industry? ernmental financial assistance ex- 


cept the most vital group of all, the 
group that normally furnishes by far the largest amount 
of employment. Federal financial aid is being extended 
to banks, to railroads, to insurance companies, to farmers, 
to home owners, to States, to real estate interests, to the 
unemployed—to almost everybody and every kind of 
enterprise except industry. 

Many businesses and industries could expand activity 
and employment if granted a reasonable amount of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loans. Banking conditions 
over a large part of the continent make normal lending 
by banks impossible. Why should industry, the most vital 
employer of all, be boycotted by our political powers who 
are ladling out public funds so lavishly in almost every 
other direction? Artificial efforts to bolster up agriculture 
are doomed to failure unless and until industry—employ- 
ment—gets back on its feet. Industrial aid is more war- 
tanted and possesses much -vaster potentialities than most 
other varieties. 

Will President Roosevelt and Congress please give this 
matter immediate consideration? 


Giving gives givers true joy. 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ” 









COMMENT 


EDITOR 


Regulate HOCKING laxity has been per- 
But Don’t mitted in the issuance of new 
Strangulate securities in this country. Fleecing 
Securities the public by questionable stock of- 


ferings has been the safest and most 
lucrative of all forms of plundering the public. Entirely 
natural is it that sharp-toothed regulatory legislation is 
popularly demanded. The responsibility should be very 
definitely fixed and very severe penalties for misrepre- 
sentation should be provided. 

But supreme care must be exercised to guard against 
strangulating legitimate new financing. At least five bil- 
lion dollars a year is normally needed to finance America’s 
progress. To attract this from millions of (mostly small) 
investors is a gigantic task. No single governmental body 
could possibly discharge efficiently any such task as pass- 
ing upon the validity of every proposed stock and bond 
issue. The Federal Trade Commission’s past record 
stamps that body as utterly incapable of censoring all 
planned corporate financing. The most complete state- 
ments, signed and sworn to by those creating and those 
underwriting or otherwise offering new securities, can 
properly be prescribed and heavy penalties provided. The 
licensing of security distributors might also be feasible 
and salutary. 

Beyond that would lie danger of handicapping, ham- 
stringing necessary, legitimate, constructive financing. 


Digging in is the only way to dig up orders. 


IRIGIBLES, especially the 


Build 

No More American-made variety, have 
Floating proved death-traps. No more should 
Death Traps be built. They have not even re- 


motely justified their creation and 
cost. They have never proved valuable commercially. In 
wartime they would be unconscionably vulnerable targets. 
It is a question whether the new Macon should not be 
scrapped without inviting any shocking Akron catastrophe. 
For both business and defense the airplane has abun- 
dantly demonstrated its superiority over cumbersome, 
fragile gasbags. Instead of spending another dollar on 
the building or even the upkeep of a monstrous dirigible, 
let the Government concentrate aerial armament expendi- 
tures on airplanes. Taxpayers should demand: 

“No dirigibles; more airplanes!” 





Wide World 


Charles A. Stone Paul Hoffman Frederick H. Prince 


HE politicians played a dirty trick on J. P. Morgan 

& Company, by shamefully misleading the public 
concerning the attitude actually adopted by the Corner 
House towards the pending Senatorial probe. After 
prejudice was thus (intentionally or unintentionally) 
aroused, after the damage was done, it was too late to 
express remedial regrets. 

My guess is that the Morgan records will yield no 
foul-smelling financial scandals. I have never heard any 
responsible individual or corporation doing business with 
Morgan’s complain of unfair treatment. 

The House of Morgan, although its deposits have at 
times run well into hundreds of millions, has never once 
in its history asked any individual, any organization, any 
government for a single deposit. It accepts but does not 
solicit deposits. Among its clients are a number of very 
wealthy individuals. They feel their money is safe be- 
cause before they could lose one dollar, J. P. Morgan 
and every one of his twenty or more partners would first 
have to give up every penny of their personal fortunes. 

All of which does not mean that private bankers should 
continue unregulated. Some of them need it! 


HARLES A. STONE’S holdings of: Stone & Web- 

ster stock at one time had a market value of $70,- 

000,000. To-day’s market value of the same holdings, 
$2,000,000. 

Many people assume that numbers of the principal 
owners of big private enterprises that sold stock to the 
public during the boom pocketed enormous fortunes. It 
will interest the public to know that neither Mr. Stone 
nor Mr. Webster disposed of a single share of stock at 
any stage of the boom—or since. 

Therefore, the phenomenal rise in the stock which was 
issued for public flotation—a peak of $201 was reached— 
added not one dollar or one share to their holdings. 


6¢“-\N its conceited front,” observes the Bulletin of 
Railway News, referring to Frederick H. Prince’s 
“nostrum” dumped in President Roosevelt’s lap, “it bears 
the tag: 
‘TAKE Dr. PrINCE’s DEPRESSION CHASER 
AND SAVE THE Raitways $743,000,000 ANNUALLY’ ” 
Dr. Prince presumably is ignorant of what happened 
when William G. McAdoo gaily undertook to boss all our 
railroads during the war and made such a costly and 
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ghastly mess. Otherwise, Dr. Prince wouldn’t have pro- 
posed a similar, fantastic panacea. 


AUL HOFFMAN, Studebaker receiver, is handsome 

enough to qualify for Hollywood. His personality 
also would fit hero roles. A filmdom salary, however, 
would not interest him. Very early he learned how to 
make big money as an automobile dealer on a large scale. 
His extraordinary success led to his being installed at 
Studebaker headquarters, South Bend, as sales generalis- 
simo. 

For years I have attended Studebaker’s annual dealers’ 
banquet during the New York Auto Show and one notable 
feature always has been the tremendous ovation accorded 
the cheerful, smiling Paul. He is a master at handling men. 

That doubtless accounts largely for his rise. 


Gold 
Hoarders 
Should 
Disgorge 


NTIL President Roosevelt is- 

sued his businesslike decree 
that all gold and gold certificates 
(in excess of $100) be disgorged 
by hoarders before May 1, many 
assumed that Washington was merely bluffing, merely 
seeking to scare hoarders. Although $1,200,000,000 gold 
and gold certificates have been given up, it is estimated 
that almost a billion is still being secreted. Manifestly, 
it would be unfair to allow unpatriotic citizens to hold on 
to gold after others have been induced to obey Washing- 
ton’s commands. No American citizen needs gold cur- 
rency. Our paper currency should satisfy all. The greater 
the amount of gold returned to the Federal Reserve, the 
greater the ability to stimulate credit and activity. 


May the 
Washington 
Confabs Be 
Fruitful 


O many nations have apparently 

gone berserk that it is infinitely 
important that the governmental 
heads of those that have retained 
their sanity should co-operate whole- 
heartedly to ease some of the handicaps and burdens now 
bearing so heavily upon the world. It is entirely natural 
and eminently fitting that constructive leadership be es- 
sayed by the two great English-speaking nations. 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have much in common. They are 
liberals, they have strong human sympathies, they do not 
shrink from initiating action, they have approachable, 
democratic personalities, experience has taught them to 
give and take. All this inspires hope that their minds 
will be able to meet and that far-reaching, beneficial, 
tranquilizing results will flow from their intimate, earnest 
effort to evolve ways and means to modify occasions for 
discord and to remove at least some of the more fatal 
barriers to the normal flow of international commerce. 

Then the Washington sessions with other foreign gov- 
ernmental representatives may bear real fruit. 


The times have challenged us all—but haven't licked all. 
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Aleohol Motor Fuels 
Draw Nearer 


AR-OWNING citizens of cen- 

tral Illinois are now taking part 
in a “farm-relief”’ experiment which 
soon may be repeated on a national 
scale, and which may prove to be 
a long step toward the potential alli- 
ance of farm and industry. 

Service stations of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company (farmers’ co- 
operative) are offering a choice of 
two fuels—regular gasoline, and gaso- 
line containing ten per cent. of ethyl 
alcohol (not to be confused with 
“Ethyl gas,” which is gasoline con- 
taining tetra-ethyl lead). The com- 
pany is no crusader for the new 
fuel; it wants only to make an exten- 
sive consumer test of the blend. 
Though the gasoline-alcohol mixture 
is three cents higher per gallon than 
conventional gasoline, sales during the 
first month of the experiment have 
been so good that competing oil com- 
panies are feeling the drain, and 
are clamoring for government per- 
mission to withdraw alcohol with 
which to make their own blends. But 
the Illinois Farm Supply Company 
is cautious about results ; lest the first 
tush to buy be due to novelty 
and sympathy-for-the-farmer* ap- 
peals, it will not commit itself to 
permanent sale until it has studied the 
answers to questionnaires now being 
given out to customers. 

The farm-relief aspect comes from 
the fact that surplus farm products 
—corn, rice, potatoes, wheat, oats, 
barley, various fruits—are potential 
sources of enormous quantities of 
ethyl alcohol. If alcohol from farm 
products is generally used for mixing 
with gasoline, farmers will find a new 
and profitable market opening up. 

On that fact are glued the eyes of 
a number of Congressmen and state 
legislators. And against the time 
(expected to be soon) when new 
legislation is introduced to compel the 
use of alcohol in motor fuels, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts are busi- 
ly studying the probable effect on 
farmers and automobile owners. 


ante alcohol the company is now using is 
ecrived from molasses, not grain. The buyers 
now this; but they also know that if a stable 
demand for gasoline-alcohol blends is developed. 
8tain-derived alcohol will be used. 


What’s New in Business 


In the last session of Congress, 
gasoline-alcohol laws died a lingering 
death, as they did in many state legis- 
latures. But the present session of 
Congress will give them a more seri- 
ous hearing, for Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace is strongly in favor 
of compulsory blending. There is a 
certain amount of poetic justice in 
his views: the automobile has de- 
stroyed a major farm market—feed 
for horses—so the automobile should 
be called on to provide a new one. 


EVERTHELESS, it takes more 

than poetic justice to make a 

car run. Will gasoline-alcohol blends 

make satisfactory motor fuels? These 
facts seem to be well established : 

1. Alcohol costs nore than gaso- 
line; therefore, blends will cost more 
than ordinary gasoline. 

2. Alcohol contains less energy per 
gallon than gasoline; therefore, 
blends will give slightly less mileage. 

3. In cool weather, it is more diffi- 
cult to start a car on blends than 
on straight gasoline. 

4. Gasoline and alcohol will sep- 
arate unless both are completely free 
from water. Existing types of gaso- 
line pumps allow too much oppor- 
tunity for the blend to absorb mois- 
ture from the air. 

5. Carburetors must be readjusted 
for blends containing more than ten 
per cent. of alcohol. 

6. Alcohol may corrode certain 
engine parts. 
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The argument is not all on one 
side, however. More favorable to 
gasoline-alcohol mixtures are these 
facts: 

1. A 15 per cent. blend of gasoline 
and alcohol is the equal of premium 
gasoline in anti-knock qualities ; a ten 
per cent. blend is only slightly less 
effective. 

2. Alcohol loosens gum and carbon 
already present in the engine, and 
tends to prevent the formation of 
further deposits. 

3. If the alcohol content is as little 
as three per cent. the disadvantages 
of the blend are unimportant, and the 
nuxture is at least the equal of stand- 
ard gasolines. Further research may 
eliminate disadvantages in blends 
carrying a much higher percentage 
of alcohol. 


HE major question, though, is 

this: will the farmer really profit 
from compulsory  gasoline-alcohol 
mixtures ? 

If a five per cent. blend is decided 
on, and if corn is used as the source 
of the alcohol, the farmer can dispose 
of from 250,000,000 to 350,000,000 
bushels a year—which would solve 
his surplus problem at least tempo- 
rarily. Ordinarily, however, the most 
economical and widely used source of 
alcohol is blackstrap molasses, a by- 
product of cane and beet sugar mills, 
much of which is imported. Corn, 
at present, is a distinctly secondary 
source; other farm products are lit- 
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At midnight, April ist, Cincinnati’s five ramshackle railroad stations 
closed their doors, and the new union terminal dream officially came true 


—although the flooded Ohio forced several roads to move in in March. 
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tle used and release alcohol only at 
a comparatively high cost. To com- 
plicate matters for the farmer, the 
petroleum industry believes that it 
can synthesize alcohol from petrole- 
um gases at a lower cost than from 
farm products, perhaps from molas- 
ses itself. On the surface, then, it 
appears that molasses and petroleum 
will fight the battle for any new 
market, while farm products look on 
helplessly and the farmer gets 
nothing in return for the few cents 
more he pays for his gasoline. 

But the farmer has an answer— 
several answers, in fact. The price 
of corn is now so low (from 20 to 
25 cents a bushel at Middle West 
distilleries) that it can compete di- 
rectly with molasses, though distilling 
costs more and quite different equip- 
ment must be used. The tariff can 
always be called upon to shut out 
molasses imports. New processes— 
Germany’s Arnstein process, for ex- 
ample—may cut distilling costs. And 
any laws passed by Congress or by 
State legislatures probably will speci- 
fy that the alcohol used for blends be 
derived from grains or from farm 
products in general (though molasses 
is, strictly speaking, a farm product). 


HE oil industry, which stands to 

lose heavily by the drift to gaso- 
line-alcohol mixtures, is not at all 
pleased by the way things are going. 
But, for two reasons, it is fighting 
less bitterly than it was a month ago: 
(1) by taking a more lenient stand, 
it hopes it can reach a legislative com- 
promise on blends with a low per- 
centage of alcohol; (2) it has taken 
to heart the experience of a Middle 
West refinery which flatly and pub- 
licly opposed gasoline-alcohol blends, 
and was answered by a farmers’ boy- 
cott. It even is possible that refiners 
will market alcohol blends without 
compulsion if they find that there is 
a real demand for them.* 

But the alcohol industry will gain 
the market the oil industry loses. And 
alcohol producers are quietly prepar- 
ing for expansion, since the capacity 
of existing corn-distilling equipment 
is far too small to supply the demand 
for a blend as low as five per cent. 
Curiously, they are arm-in-arm with 
oil refiners in one respect: alcohol 
distillers want to set the percentage 
substantially below fifteen per cent. 
lest car-owners make an outcry over 
the new fuel. 

Gasoline-alcohol blends, if they ar- 
rive, will be new to the United States. 





* Commercial Solvents Corporation, which con- 
verts corn into chemicals, points out in a new 
booklet that farmers are more likely to buy 
from manufacturers who use their products di- 
rectly or indirectly, that this appeal should not 
be overlooked in selling rayon dresses, camera 
films, lacquer-finished automobiles, and other 
products which are partly made from or finished 
with corn-derived chemicals. 





But they have long been known in 
Germany, France, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Italy, and Latvia ; 
more recently, Chile and Brazil have 
joined the ranks. Comparisons may 
be misleading, however, unless these 
differing circumstances are taken into 
account: (1) in many of those na- 
tions, petroleum is not found, alco- 
hol production is a government mo- 
nopoly, and increased use increases 
revenue and national self-sufficiency ; 
(2) in most countries, gasoline prices 
are much higher, alcohol prices much 
lower, than they are in the United 
States; (3) alcohol is more satisfac- 
tory as a motor fuel in warm climates 
than in cold ones. 

... Last year, Cuba passed a law 
requiring that bread bakers use at 
least ten per cent. of yucca flour (a 
native product). Now, consumers are 
wailing about the taste and quality of 
their bread, and a number of bakers 
are creating a competitive advantage 
by throwing away the yucca flour 
they are required to buy. 


Insurance Plans 
Educational Drive 


EGINNING on April 17, life in- 

surance and annuity men will 
give a practical demonstration of their 
newest slogan—‘Face the Future Un- 
afraid.” For on that Monday, sure 
of their own future, they will launch 
Financial Independence Week, set 
aside to educate customers and pros- 










General Motors World 


It’s fun to be fooled in Japan, 
too. When the master of 
ceremonies at an automobile 
dealers’ meeting spoke perfect 
Japanese, his hearers were 
amazed—until the lights went 
up. Then they knew—the Jap- 
anese assistant behind the cur- 
tain talked through a_ tube 
leading into the megaphone 
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pects in the advantages of insurance 
and annuities and to drive home the 
meaning of their slogan. 

In years before, National Thrift 
Week in January had an Insurance 
Day. This year it becomes a full 
week—a six hundred per cent. ex- 
pansion. And the week comes in 
April, so that insurance men in the 
Northern United States and Canada 
can reach their rural customers with- 
out breaking through six-foot snow- 
drifts. 

Insurance men are expecting big 
things of Financial Independence 
Week. One reason is the timeliness 
of their appeal: “Face the Future 
Unafraid,” they believe, ties in neatly 
with President Roosevelt’s inaugural 
address, and dovetails with what 
many investors have learned about 
finance in the past four years—that 
the safe, rather than the speculative, 
road to independence is the best. 


Novel Methods Used 
In Bank Reopenings 


B ANK executives, in these days 
of bank reopenings, are finding 
that they must develop an astonish- 
ing new quality—the ability to hold 
stirring, exciting, singing “pep” meet- 
ings to inspire depositors to become 
stockholders on their own initiative. 

For the Government insists that 
depositors in closed banks cannot be 
forced to take stock in return for a 
part of their deposits in order to re- 
open the doors; they must 
agree to take it of their own 
free will. If force is at- 
tempted, the bank stays shut. 

So bank executives are 
turning into emotional re- 
vivalists. In Larchmont, New 
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York, depositors in a closed bank, 
jammed the Presbyterian parish 
house, and enthusiastically pledged 
themselves to assign 20 per cent. of 
their deposit claims to buy stock with 
which to match an R. F. C. subscrip- 
tion. In Peekskill and Hempstead, 
New York, the same thing happened. 

In Michigan, directors and em- 
ployees of the Grand Rapids Savings 
Bank turned to house-to-house solicit- 
ing to “sell” depositors on support, 
and the Grand Rapids National Bank 
held meetings to get depositors to 
sign up for stock. 

In reopening closed banks, consoli- 
dation, too, is a much-used method. 


Sometimes two or more weak banks 
combine ; sometimes strong banks take 
over shaky ones; sometimes a single 
new bank takes over a part of the 
assets and liabilities of two or more 


closed ones. In New Orleans, the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
and the Canal Bank & Trust Com- 
pany planned to join forces. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the Waltham Trust Com- 
pany was unable to open until it had 
merged with the thoroughly sound 
Waltham National Bank. In De- 
troit, the National Bank of Detroit 
filled the gap left by the Guardian 
National Bank and the First Nation- 
al (ForseEs, April 1, page 3). 

Detroit’s procedure is used in many 
cities and towns. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation matches, 
dollar for dollar, money obtained 
from private sources (in Detroit, 
General Motors) as new capital, and 
takes 6 per cent. preferred stock in 
return. Private subscribers usually 
receive common stock for their in- 
vestment. But the R. F. C. takes no 
chances; it insists that the new bank 
show every sign of earning its 6 per 
cent. preferred dividend before it 
subscribes, and that it be granted an 
active voice in the management—thus 
putting the government definitely into 
the banking business. 

Other methods of reopening closed 
banks are these: 

1. In many cities and towns, with- 
drawals were restricted by agreement 
or by government order. 

2. In Dearborn, Michigan, Henry 
and Edsel Ford agreed to “freeze” 
their $1,000,000 in deposits in the 
Yearborn State Bank until it can 
liquidate its slow assets. 



































3. In Connellsville, Pennsylvania, 
old stockholders in the Second Na- 
tional Bank decided to put up new 
capital. 

4. In Delaware, a bank cashier 
killed himself so his $50,000 life in- 
surance, payable to the bank, would 
provide it with liquid funds for re- 
opening. 


Oil Industry 
Ponders Its Problems 


ISAPPOINTMENT met some 

of the oil men who gathered in 
Washington late in March to talk 
over their troubles with the Federal 
government. They had hoped that 
President Roosevelt would mumble a 
magic word and pull a shiny new so- 
lution out of his hat. Instead, 
through Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, he told them that the men in 
the industry must first agree among 
themselves on what should be done, 
then bring the plan in to him. But, 
in spite of the fact they were put on 
their own, the conference ended with 
a record of progress. 

Three of the groups attending the 
meeting—large companies, several 
“independents” and representatives of 
the governors of oil-producing States 
—promptly got together and threshed 
out a plan for (1) rigid Federal and 
State control of petroleum produc- 
tion; (2) appointment of an oil “dic- 
tator” by the President; (3) alloca- 
tion of production among States; (4) 
a holiday on new drilling; (5) higher 
tariffs; (6) Federal laws against in- 
terstate transportation of oil or oil 


































































Compton, California, makes a 
record comeback! Only two 
days after the earthquake shook 
the business section to ruins, 
Compton merchants took over 
an unused exposition building 
as a new shopping center. Eight 
days later, they opened brand 
new shops in it for “business as 
usual” until new stores now 
being built are ready for use 


products produced or manufactured 
in violation of State laws; (7) Fed- 
eral help in preventing gasoline and 
oil tax evasion. 

But a fourth group, made up of an 
additional number of independents, 
bolted the Washington meeting even 
before it formally opened, with the 
charge that the major oil companies 
had “packed” the conference so they 
could have things their own way. 
Against the majority report they sub- 
mitted one of their own which in- 
cluded these statements: (1) the in- 
dustry is not nearly as sick as the 
large companies claim; (2) its few 
troubles are due to monopolistic prac- 
tices, government regulation and tax- 
ation; (3) there is no overproduction 
of petroleum; (4) it is up to the 
States, not to the Federal govern- 
ment, to conserve petroleum re- 
sources. 

In the bolters’ distinction between 
overproduction and conservation lies 
the reason for their inability to agree 
with the group they call the “monop- 
olists.” The bolters are all in favor of 
conservation if it means elimination 
of reckless waste; they are strongly 
against it as wholly unnecessary if it 
means restriction of production. They 
claim that the major companies now 
realize their mistake in accumulating 
500,000,000 barrels of crude in stor- 
age, and that they are raising the cry 
of overproduction so they can get 
rid of this burden at the expense of 
the small companies.* The major 
companies reply that the small opera- 





*This theory also is held by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
reports show practically no increase in supplies 
of oil on hand for a year. But oil and gasoline 
consumption have declined. 
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tors want to flood the market with oil 
for any price they can get, regard- 
less of the anti-social effect on the 
industry as a whole; that overpro- 
duction is a very real and very criti- 
cal problem; that if it is not halted 
soon, the industry will be wrecked. 

In President Roosevelt’s reply to 
the two reports neither side found a 
complete victory. The President 
stated (1) that he has no authority to 
close down oil wells; (2) that pro- 
duction problems belong to _ the 
States, not to the Federal govern- 
ment; (3) that, if the production 
situation is as serious as it is pictured, 
the various States should lose no time 
in getting together to work out a re- 
striction plan; (4) that the Federal 
and State governments should co- 
operate in a war against tax evasion; 
(5) that Congress should consider a 
law aimed at interstate shipments of 
oil and oil products produced and 
manufactured in violation of State 
laws; and (6) that pipe lines and oil 
companies should be separated. The 
remaining recommendations of the 
committees he left open for future 
discussion. 

Points 1 and 2 were setbacks for 
the majority, though they took much 
comfort from point 3. Both factions 
were pleased with points 4 and 5. But 
what led the minority to throw their 
hats in the air was point 6. They al- 
ways have contended that the major 
companies control ninety per cent. of 
all United States pipe lines, and that 
this control enables them to maintain 
their “monopoly.” And they were 
vastly pleased when willing Congress- 
men immediately introduced legisla- 
tion to divorce pipe lines from pro- 
ducers and to forbid interstate trans- 
portation of illegal oil. 





Railroads Campaign 
For Passengers 


NE day in the first week of this 
month; a housewife in East Au- 
burn, Maine, answered her doorbell 
and met a new kind of house-to-house 
salesman—a Maine Central Railroad 
clerk who wanted to sell her a low- 
rate Easter excursion ticket to Bos- 
ton and back. Thirty-five hundred 
other Maine Central employees, 
helped out by radio and newspaper 
advertising, were doing the same 
thing in a week’s drive to drum up 
passengers for the excursion and to 
bring back regular passengers lost to 
the automobile. After the campaign 
is ended, the Maine Central will tabu- 
late results, and compare them with 
those it gets from the time-honored 
handbill method of promotion. 
Meanwhile, other roads are making 
new efforts to lift passenger volume, 
principally by rate reductions. On 
May 1, the Long Island will place 
on sale an entirely new series of cut- 
rate tickets. One is a ten-trip “bear- 
er” ticket which the holder and any- 
one with him can use at any time. 
On the first of April, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville launched still an- 
other experiment—a six-months’ test 
of two-cents-a-mile-flat coach fares 
and three cent Pullman fares without 
surcharge in place of the standard 
3.6 cent rate. Four lines have de- 
cided to follow the L. & N.’s lead. 
The Southern plans a still deeper cut 
—a cent and a half in coaches, two 
cents in Pullmans, and no surcharge. 
How far the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will allow the reductions 
to go before it steps in and calls a halt 
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More new highs for important commodity prices! 
bound to have an extremely stimulating effect on business. 
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is uncertain, since for months it has 
been pounding away at railroad man- 
agements to cut passenger fares and 
study the effect on traffic. Some data 
on fare-cut results is available: in 
1931, for example, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco slashed fares to two 
cents a mile in the hope of a hundred 
per cent. jump in traffic; but the ex- 
periment was abandoned when, after 
four months, the increase was only 
twenty per cent., too little to make up 
for the drop in revenue per passen- 
ger. Last Fall, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha cut fares to 
a cent a mile on a Nebraska branch; 
even this drastic reduction, however, 
did not stimulate traffic. 

But this evidence is matched by 
other evidence—notably the success of 
many excursion rates. And railroad 
men occupy two different camps on 
the desirability of lower fares. 

. .. The railroads are now taking 
up Philadelphia’s highly successful 
“renovizing” campaign, a drive to in- 
crease buying and employment by 
stimulating building repairs and im- 
provements. On April 6, New York 
Central’s president Williamson sent 
a letter to his executives urging that 
they support similar campaigns in 
their own communities. Twenty-five 
other roads, including the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, have lined up be- 
hind the renovizing drive. 


Companies Agree 
To Join Forces 


ATE in March business co-opera- 

tion made another advance when 
General Electric and Campbell Metal 
Window Corporation (subsidiary of 
American Radiator & Standard San- 
itary) decided to get together in man- 
ufacturing and selling air condition- 
ing equipment.* 

Even the development of the new 
equipment was a joint effort. Co- 
operation between Campbell and Gen- 
eral Electric next turns to manufac- 
ture: the latter supplies motors, com- 
pressors, and automatic controls; 
Campbell provides the silencing de- 
vice and other parts; and other sub- 
sidiaries of American Radiator take 
care of the cabinet and heating sur- 
faces. Next comes selling: the of- 
fices, hotels, homes and _ hospitals 
which make up the primary market 
will be approached by General Elec- 
tric’s air conditioning and refrigera- 
tor salesmen as well as by those of 
Campbell. 

Expected results of the hook-up 
are greater sales volume, lower manu- 
facturing cost, less duplicate work. 


*For other examples of industrial co-operation, 
see Forges, October 15, page 10 
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HE new head of the Electric 
Bond & Share billion-dollar 

group of companies is an ex- 
cellent example of the type of execu- 
tives selected to-day to direct colossal 
organizations. 

He is college-bred. 

Technically-trained, he has filled 
every position, from menial to man- 
agerial, in his field. 

He knows how to win the loyalty 
and direct the energies of men. 

He gladly accepts—and believes in 
—rational governmental regulation of 
business. 

Stockholders are entitled to com- 
plete information, he holds, and to 
have corporation accounts audited by 
outside, independent accountants. 

He freely agrees that customers, 
consumers, the public, should share 
the economies effected by vigilant re- 
search, new inventions, scientific dis- 
coveries, modernized distribution, 
etc. 

He has unshattered and unshat- 
terable faith in the usefulness of his 
own industry, in its future and the 
future of America. 

He rates perspiration as infinitely 
more valuable than speculation. 

Although a Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing, he has consistently realized and 
acted on the principle that men are 
more important than mechanics, that 
the raison d’etre of all engineering 
is not merely efficiency and economy, 
but the advancement of human well- 
being and happiness. 

Like an increasing number of ex- 
ecutives wrestling with heavy respon- 
sibilities, he systematically keeps him- 
self in physical trim by gymnastics 
and other exercises, by dieting sensi- 
bly and by avoiding all stimulants. 

Parents, especially of the well-to- 
do class, often find these days that 
their sons give no thought to decid- 
ing upon a line of work until they 
graduate and find themselves sternly 
face to face with the problem. A 
study of conspicuous careers reveals 
that in many instances there was very 
early in boyhood a distinct leaning 
towards a definite sphere. 


ED GROESBECK — born in 
1 \ Frankfort, Ill., in 1876, but 
brought up in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—telt a strong tug towards electric 
engineering when a mere lad. Aided 
by school-boy companions, he rigged 
up telegraph lines connecting their 
homes and revelled in mystifying 
their families by communicating in 
the Morse code. 

Naturally, when he graduated from 
the University of Michigan it was 
a a Bachelor of Engineering. Also 
naturally, he immediately sought 




























































C. E. Groesbeck 


A 
Leader 


Rises 


By B. C. FORBES 


work with General Electric. Givena 
job in Chicago as a cub by B. E. 
Sunny, Ned quickly proved so de- 
pendable that he was despatched to 
a 4,000 Middle West community, to 
run a small electric property. Salary, 
$50 a month. 

Although his title was Manager, 
he did not disdain to become scullion- 
of-all-work; he trudged the streets 
with a kit of tools, connected up cus- 
tomers, wired homes, climbed poles, 
repaired lines, crawled up between 
rafters to install meters, solicited 
business, collected all bills—in those 
days every bill had to be personally 
collected; kept the books, managed 
the store-room and employed his 
Sundays to run the engine room and 
to fire the boilers alternately to give 
the engineers and firemen fortnightly 
relief. 

He proved so effective a hustler 
that the city, running a competing 
plant, decided it would be well to 
get young Groesbeck and his opposi- 







tion out of the field. When over- 
tures were made, Groesbeck immedi- 
ately communicated with his superi- 
ors. Back came a reply from an 
executive to engage a suite, with bath, 
at the best hotel. The “best hotel” 
sported no bath. But to Ned Groes- 
beck orders were orders. 

So, he promptly proceeded to in- 
stall a big barrel on the roof of his 
power house, bored a hole through 
the ceiling and attached a piece of 
pipe, fashioned and fixed to it a 
contraption which made possible an 
effective “shower bath,” erected 
boards to form a “bathroom,” pro- 
cured a rubber mat, laid in a supply 
of towels and soap—and was highly 
complimented for his resourceful in- 
genuity. 

The city bought the property at 
a price quite satisfactory to the own- 
ers. 


IS record caused him to be sent 

to Colorado, as superintendent 
of a much bigger plant there. Al- 
though a storm was raging when he 
arrived early in the evening, he im- 
mediately proceeded to look the plant 
over, notwithstanding that he was not 
due to start work until the following 
day. 

Hardly had he entered the man- 
agers office when a telephone mes- 
sage came that the storm had plunged 
one of the city’s most important 
homes in darkness. The owner want- 
ed service restored at once. 

The manager began to explain that 
their lineman—their “trouble-shooter” 
—had been given a day off to go 
fishing. He was sorry, but there was 
nobody on hand who could be sent 
to locate the hitch. 

“Hold on a minute,” interjected 
the new arrival. “Have you any 
spurs?” meaning the climbers used 
to enable men to climb wooden poles. 

The manager replied that only the 
lineman had spurs and that there 
were none around the plant. 

“Tell them you will send some- 
body to try and straighten out the 
trouble,” counseled the new super- 
intendent. The manager did. 

The newcomer couldn’t find a sin- 
gle pair of spurs. But he did find 
a couple of ladders, lashed them to- 
gether and, accompanied by a laborer 
and equipped with a lot of tools, he 
braved the storm. 

Arriving on the scene, he deduced 
that a fuse had blown out on the 
top of the nearest pole. Adjusting 
the ladders, he climbed up, threaded 
his way through a lot of “hot” (live) 
electric wires, took the top off the 
transformer, found the fuse was 
gone, lamented the fact that he had 
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brought no fuse, but fished out a 
piece of copper wire, adjusted it, and 
instantly the lights in the big dark 
home were restored—at the cost of 
the repairer’s best suit. 

All this happened within one hour 
of the time he had stepped off the 
train. 


ERE Groesbeck exhibited apti- 
tude for getting along well with 
people, for procuring new business 
and for solving mechanical problems. 
General Electric headquarters in 
Chicago decided he could make him- 
self useful on a broader scale there. 
Assigned to the power and mining 
department, he became a promising 
sales engineer, designing plants for 
the electrification of railway shops, 
industrial factories, mills, etc., and 
landing contracts to install them. 

The manager, summoned to visit 
Schenectady, asked Groesbeck to 
handle his correspondence. Rather 
proudly the young engineer—he was 
the youngest of the group— installed 
himself at the very elegant, immacu- 
late imitation mahogany desk which 
the manager prized highly. 

Learning that a big hosiery mill in 
St. Joseph, Michigan, might be in- 
duced to install electric motive power, 
Groesbeck studied the layout thor- 
oughly, mentally planned an_ ideal 
plant, spread a large sheet of draft- 
ing paper on top of the boss’s desk 
and with meticulous care traced his 
ideas. Pleased with the result, he 
signed it “C. E. Groesbeck, Engi- 
neer.” 

Horrors! He discovered that the 
hard pencil had penetrated the paper 
and indented the plan all over the 
shiny desk. A wet rag, though sup- 
plemented by ample elbow grease, 
would not obliterate the tracings. He 
telephoned to a friend in a piano fac- 
tory. He speedily arrived, sat down 
to survey the situation, dropped a 
cigarette in a capacious waste paper 
basket—and a blaze ruined the side 
of the desk! 

The services of the best piano fin- 
isher were enlisted and he, somehow, 
after much sand-papering and var- 
nishing, made the desk quite pre- 
sentable. At that, Groesbeck, still 
scared, immediately apprised the 
boss, on his return, of what had 
happened. Instead of bawling out 
Groesbeck, he asked for the plan, 
examined it, praised it—and never 
referred to the desk incident. (P. S.— 
Groesbeck landed the contract.) 


FTER further experience with 
General Electric in Chicago, and 
also in New York, he decided to 
enter the strictly public utility field. 
From 1905 until 1918 he managed 
utilities in various States, including 


Mobile, Ala., San Diego, Calif., Port- 
land, Ore., and Salt Lake City. In 
this last center the Harriman interests 
had sold out their traction, light, 
power and other utility properties to 
the rapidly-expanding Electric Bond 
& Share Company. 

Groesbeck’s handling of Utah 
Power & Light greatly impressed 
Sidney Z. Mitchell, then dynamic 
head of Electric Bond. As a con- 
sequence, Groesbeck was chosen vice- 
president of the mammoth parent 
company, in 1918, and placed in 
charge of the department supervising 
the operations of Electric Bond’s im- 
portant affiliated companies. Nine 
years later he was made executive 
vice-president, in 1929 he was ele- 
vated to the presidency, and now he 
succeeds Mr. Mitchell as chairman 
of Electric Bond. 

Not many jobs in America are 
bigger than this. 

When the parent company was 
created, in 1929, through consolida- 
tion of the former Electric Bond & 
Share Company and Electric Bond 
& Share Securities Corporation, the 
investments acquired had a market 
value in excess of a billion dollars. 
Running Electric Bond & Share itself 
is, therefore, no minor responsibility. 

But included in the Electric Bond 
& Share group are such important 
affiliates as American Power & Light, 
American Gas & Electric, Electric 
Power & Light, National Power & 
Light, and the far-flung American & 
Foreign Power, all holding com- 
panies, of which Groesbeck becomes 
directing pilot. These companies, in 
turn, control a vast network of oper- 
ating properties. 


HE school-boy who connected 
his own and neighbors’ homes 
by telephone wires, the stripling su- 
perintendent who didn’t hesitate to 
ruin his newest suit to act as lineman 
in an emergency before he was due 
to report for work, becomes the head 
of what is one of the most important 
aggregations of public utility com- 
panies in the world. These companies 
Are located in 32 States and 13 
foreign countries. 

Serve 5,554 communities having 
approximately 27,000,000 population. 

Supply 3,738,505 customers. 

Employ well over 70,000 people. 

Have an installed capacity of over 
5,000,000 kilowatts. 

Have furnished more than 16,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours in 12 months, 
and upwards of 200,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas in one year. 

Security-holders total not far from 
1,000,000, located in every State and 
every foreign possession of the 
United States and in 43 foreign 
countries. 
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Gross earnings have exceeded a 
million dollars a day and net earnings 
$200,000,000 in twelve months. 

Of course, profits have suffered by 
the national and international slump. 
Ditto dividends. 

Nor has Electric Bond & Share 
escaped the widespread hostility 
evinced towards utility holding and 
other companies. When the present 
company was created through con- 
solidation in 1929, the assets of the 
two predecessor companies, then car- 
ried at $240,000,000, were inscribed 
on the new set of books at $639,000,- 
000. This “write-up” of almost 
$400,000,000 incited criticism after 
the general debacle set in. The man- 
agement pointed out that the enlarged 
figure represented only 62 per cent. 
of the market quotations then cur- 
rent. When all security prices tum- 
bled headlong, the “write-up” was 
written off and the original figure 
restored. 


OR did stockholders, who had 

been given three shares for one 
when the market was sky-rocketing, 
relish having to give up three shares 
in exchange for one when the specu- 
lative picnic ended, though their 
actual ownership remained unchanged. 


Again, Electric Bond & Share man- 
agement was censured by some for 
having done what numbers of other 
large corporations did in the matter 
of employee stock offerings ; it abro- 
gated a plan devised in boom days to 
permit executives and employees to 
subscribe on the instalment system 
for a certain number of shares, to be 
allotted 714 years later at a price 
below the boom-time market quota- 
tion. This criticism, in the opinion 
of the writer, was, under all the cir- 
cumstances, unwarranted. 


Electric Bond drew upon itself 
much unpleasant publicity by testing 
the right of political probers to ran- 
sack certain records. Such an inci- 
dent is most unlikely to recur since 
the avowed policy of Chairman 
Groesbeck is one of complete pub- 
licity and openness. 

Clarence Edward Groesbeck’s 
name, although extremely highly re- 
garded throughout the utility indus- 
try, has heretofore been little known 
to the general public; this largely 
because he has sedulously kept in the 
background. I can find a record of 
his having made only two public ap- 
pearances and utterances during all 
his career. 


It is significant that in one of them, 
addressed to members of the National 
Electric Light Association, he did not 
discuss any phase of the utility i- 
dustry, but—this was in June, 1931— 
warned America that it was courting 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Business-Wrecking Racket 
Must Be Stopped! 


USINESS wreckers are at the 
B throat of American industry. 
Millions of dollars in assets 
are being dissipated, more millions of 
working capital are being exhausted, 
and untold goodwill values are being 
destroyed by the attacks of credi- 
tors, bondholders, stockholders and 
individuals. 

Sometimes the assaults are 
launched with the best of intentions; 
all too frequently the motives are 
purely predatory. In either case, the 
damage is irreparable. 

As a result, business management 
now has a two-fold fight on its 
hands. Bitter enough is the battle 
against depression. More bitter is 
the fight against attacks from outside 
groups, many of which, sincerely 
trying to safeguard their own inter- 
ests, succeed only in impairing them. 

If relief could be obtained from 
this second form of warfare, many a 
company now in difficulties might be 
able to pull itself together, recover 
some of its former strength, and 
weather the storm. As it is, manage- 
ment must concentrate on defending 
itself instead of on making profits; 
money is poured out in litigation; 
personnel becomes disorganized and 
dispirited; and competitors jump at 
the chance to profit from divided at- 
tention and disrupted morale. Under 
these conditions, management is 
hopelessly handicapped in fighting 
the effects of depression. It is a 
down-hill battle and many a receiver- 
ship will provide the proof. 


EWSPAPER headlines in re- 

cent weeks have revealed an 
example of the plight into which an 
industrial giant can be thrown by the 
action of a minority group acting 
within its legal rights. On March 
18, the Studebaker Corporation, one 
of the outstanding producers of auto- 
mobiles, with a name that has stood 
tor all that is substantial in manu- 
lacturing enterprise, was placed in 
the hands of a receiver. 

The immediate effect of the re- 
ceivership—a “friendly” one which, 
from the standpoint of the manage- 
ment, was a choice between two evils 
—has been to damage the construc- 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


tive work of years and to inflict a 
hardship upon thousands of Stude- 
baker stockholders. Property of the 
Studebaker Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries in various cities was threat- 
ened with attachment; within 24 
hours two important competitors 
launched a campaign to bring Stude- 
baker dealers into their own ranks; 
and Studebaker’s goodwill suffered 
from the wide publicity given to the 
receivership. Imagine the effect on 
a prospective car-buyer’s state of 
mind on visiting a showroom to find 
the door locked and a sheriff’s sign 
posted on it! The whole unhappy 
incident has resulted in a loss of sales 
and goodwill, which, as the majority 
interests see it, was unnecessary as 
well as undesirable. 


TUDEBAKER’S troubles began 

with what promised to be a 
profitable move. In 1932, it planned 
to acquire the White Motor Com- 
pany, to merge White with the United 
Truck Corporation (a wholly owned 
Studebaker subsidiary), and thus to 
strengthen the company’s competi- 
tive position. Holders of White stock 
were offered five dollars in cash, one 
share of Studebaker common stock 
and $25 in Studebaker 6 per cent. 
gold notes for each White share; to 
raise the money, a note issue of $14,- 
900,000 was authorized. 

But, although holders of more 
than 95 per cent. of White stock had 
accepted the offer, the owners of the 
small remaining stock denounced the 
merger plans and, it is said, threatened 
legal proceedings to halt them. 
Though, presumably, this minority 
was entirely within its legal rights, the 
results were disastrous. Without the 
minority’s stock holdings, the White 
Company could not be absorbed, nor 
could its assets be acquired by Stude- 
baker. Neither was it possible with- 
in the law for the Studebaker man- 
agement to offer special terms to this 
minority. This left Studebaker with 
gold note liabilities of $14,269,200 
and with no way of using the 
$7,000,000 in cash held by White, 
although Studebaker had already paid 
millions out of its own treasury to 
White stockholders. To top off the 


difficulty, Studebaker could not se- 
cure its customary financial accom- 
modations because of the terms un- 
der which the notes were issued. 
Completely tangled in this web of 
circumstance, the Studebaker man- 
agement felt that it could do but one 
thing—seek the appointment of 
friendly receivers. 


UST as soon as receivership ac- 
tion was taken, the effects were 
felt throughout the country. Thou- 
sands of stockholders saw the value 
of their equities shrink without warn- 
ing and there was nothing they could 
do about it. A corporation of less 
substance and standing than Stude- 
baker might easily have been ruined 
by such a blow, but fortunately, 
thanks to energetic action and dealer 
loyalty, business actually increased in 
the weeks immediately following the 
announcement of the receivership. 
Since appointment of the receivers, 
two protective committees have been 
formed: one for the holders of the 
6 per cent. notes; another for stock- 
holders, under the title of “Indepen- 
dent Stockholders Protective Com- 
mittee.”” The stockholders committee 
is headed by Monroe Douglas Rob- 
inson. Other members are G. M. 
Williams, president of the Marmon 
Motor Car Company, George R. 
Daniels, a former automobile manu- 
facturer, and W. L. Hurlbert, vice- 
president of the Granville Aircraft 
Corporation; George L. ‘Schein is 
counsel. This committee seeks to in- 
vestigate Studebaker’s management 
in the interests of the stockholders. 


ONG-DRAWN-OUT litigation 
and a tangle of conflicting in- 
terests may keep a company’s man- 
agement so completely occupied that 
competitors are given a chance to un- 
dermine its markets. Something of 
this kind has happened to the Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen Cor- 
poration, which manufacturers and 
rents stock-ticker equipment and 
which owns and operates three small 
motion picture houses in New York. 
The company now is in the thick 
of a battle centering around Percy N. 
Furber, president and chairman of 
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the board—the second battle of the 
kind in eight months. 

Late last Summer, Mr. Furber’s 
management was attacked in two 
successive letters to stockholders so- 
liciting proxies for the September 
meeting. One was on the letterhead 
of J. M. Mulford & Company, “Spe- 
cialists in Investment Portfolios” ; 
the other was on the letterhead of 
the Dictograph Products Company, 
Inc., sent out at the order of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and signed for the 
company by a vice-president. Mr. 
Furber’s reply took the form of sev- 
eral accusations: that Archibald M. 
Andrews, who owned 25 per cent. of 
Trans-Lux stock and who was a di- 
rector of both Trans-Lux and Dicto- 
graph, was attempting to get control 
of the company’s theatre subsidiary ; 
that he previously had been defeated 
by the board of directors on this 
issue ; that he now was trying to ob- 
tain control of the board itself; and 
that his previous repulse had led him 
to work through the two companies 
on whose letterheads the letters were 
written. In the September meeting, 
Mr. Furber came out on top. 


UT now he is once more under 

fire, and another battle is in 
prospect for control of the company’s 
May meeting. Under the date of 
March 15, a committee headed by 
Daniel G. Arnstein sent to Trans-Lux 
stockholders a letter which charged 
that expensive and needless patent 
litigation with News Projection Cor- 
poration, a competitor, was undermin- 
ing the position of Trans-Lux. As a 
solution, the Arnstein Committee pro- 
posed that Trans-Lux be broken up 
into separate companies, one to merge 
with News Projection, one to handle 
the theatre business, one to carry on 
with what was left of the original 
company. As arguments for its plan, 
the Arnstein Committee pointed to 
the elimination of wasteful competi- 
tion; to improved management; and 
to the stockholders’ owning shares in 
three companies instead of one, hold- 
ing 2% shares where one was held 
before—though the letter did not ex- 
plain why a pie cut into three pieces 
amounts to more than the same pie 
intact. 

Mr. Furber’s reply to this ap- 
proach was a fiery telegram to stock- 
holders charging misstatement of 
facts, and claiming that it was “an- 
other attempt of Archie M. Andrews 
to obtain contro! of your company.” 
Mr. Andrews says that he is not 
working with any committee, al- 
though he claims the authorship of 
the plan. Counsel for the Arnstein 


Committee says, however, that Mr. 
Andrews is working with them. The 
headquarters of the committee, as 
announced 


in its March 15 letter, 








were at Room 926, 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, in New York City. This is the 
office of George L. Schein, an attor- 
ney who, on a recent occasion, was 
consulted by Mr. Andrews’ sec- 
retary before a Forbes representa- 
tive was allowed to see him. ... And 
the bewildered stockholder wracks 
his brain trying to decide what the 
real facts are and which side to 
support. 


ie case Trans-Lux stockholders 
might not be completely confused 
by this tangle of charges and coun- 
tercharges, a new element of conflict 
has appeared in the form of a com- 
mittee which calls itself, simply, 
“Stockholders Protective Commit- 
tee.”” Members are Paul G. Schnitz- 
ler, attorney; Philip H. Farley, re- 
organization consultant ; and Herbert 
E. Steiner, partner in Steiner, Rouse 
& Company, New York Stock Ex- 
change members. In a letter sent 
out shortly after that of the Arnstein 
Committee, the Schnitzler Committee 
presents its proof to support charges 
of exorbitant salaries and attorneys’ 
fees, unwarranted expenses, and gen- 
eral mismanagement on the part of 
Mr. Furber. The Schnitzler Com- 
mittee would oust the present man- 
agement of Trans-Lux, install an- 
other set of officers, and continue the 
existing corporate structure without 
change. Just as the letter was being 
mailed, this committee received a 
copy of the Arnstein Committee’s 
circular. Hurriedly, it added an in- 
sert stating that the stockholder who 
gave the Arnstein Committee his sig- 
nature “in the way they suggest... 
will be signing not merely a proxy 
but an assent (which may be binding 
on you forever) to a reorganization 
and merger in which 200,000 shares 
of New Ticker Stock and 100,000 
shares of New Movies Stock are to 
be issued, for which there is appar- 
ently no need, unless it is to be used 
for fees, gratuities or compensation 
to somebody. . . . We strenuously 
object to giving the Arnstein Com- 
mittee authority to issue in its uncon- 
trolled discretion 300,000 shares of 
new stock for which they are not 
obliged to account.” 


HE Arnstein Committee came 

back at once with a second let- 
ter in which it flatly denied the 
Schnitzler Committee’s charges about 
disposal of the 300,000 shares, and 
stated that they are for additional 
financing should it prove to be nec- 
essary; but it agreed with the 
Schnitzler Committee’s accusations 
against Mr. Furber, and added new 
ones. On April 7, Mr. Furber once 
more appeared on the scene with a 
letter denying the charges made by 
both committees, submitting proof in 
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his defense, and soliciting the proxies 
of stockholders. 

There the quarrel rests for the 
moment. But the dazed stockholders 
are expecting any minute new let- 
ters which will drive them still fur- 
ther toward a state of complete be- 
wilderment. Meanwhile, the deadlock 
continues, Trans-Lux drifts along 
and, Mr. Furber’s opponents claim, 
yields ground to competing News 
Projection Corporation; and_ the 
stockholder knows not which way to 
turn to protect his best interests. 

One of the astonishing things 
about these cases of deadlocked 
and bewildering corporate battles is 
the way in which the personalities in- 
volved in protective committees _re- 
appear. George L. Schein has already 
heen mentioned as counsel for the 
Independent Stockholders Protective 
Committee for Studebaker — stock- 
holders; and Monroe Douglas Rob- 
inson, who is chairman of that same 
committee, is a member of the Arn- 
stein Committee in the Trans-Lux 
case. These coincidences, however, 
may mean nothing, for it is quite 
conceivable that specialists in protec- 
tive committees exist; and men with 
far-flung investments and records of 
integrity are often up against the 
necessity of taking positive action to 
protect their interests. 


N many instances, disruption of 
going companies seems to have its 

origin in the shortsightedness of in- 
terested groups, who, acting legally 
and sincerely, create difficulties which 
other groups believe can be avoided. 
Brentano’s, Inc., one of the largest 
retailers of books in the United 
States, is an example. 

Brentano’s was placed in the hands 
of receivers on the last day of March, 
when seven publishing houses, listing 
debts of $71,650, joined in a petition 
for bankruptcy. The company’s 
troubles began three years ago when 
it failed to meet its obligations to 
publishers. A creditor-trustee com- 
mittee was placed in charge of oper- 
ations. At the same time, the credi- 
tor-publishers agreed to forego im- 
mediate payment of claims and to let 
the trustees work things out. Ac- 
cordingly, $100,000 in debts were 
“frozen” and the company continued 
to operate in the hope of rebuilding 
its financial structure. By this Feb- 
ruary enough progress had_ been 
made to pay both publishers and bank 
creditors 13 cents on the dollar; the 
balance of the debt was left frozen. 

But on the 30th of March, the 
creditor-trustees suddenly withdrew 
from control, and declared that tt 
was impossible to make any progress, 
that “it [the company] will become 
bankrupt in the near future only 
through the deliberate, concerted, 
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and, in the trustees’ opinion, ex- 
tremely short-sighted attitude of cer- 
tain creditors who, unfortunately, 
happen to be publishers.” The trus- 
tees added that the deliberate wreck- 
ing of Brentano’s would throw half 
a million books on the market at bar- 
gain prices, injure the prestige of the 
entire trade, precipitate the first big 
failure of its kind during the depres- 
sion, and cause publishers a serious 
loss in their current receivables. 


T seems to be clear that the bank 

creditors did not agree with the 
petitioning publishers ; they were, ap- 
parently, willing to give the company 
more time to iron out its difficulties. 
Furthermore, only seven of the 
45 creditor-publishers joined in the 
move for receivership. It is known 
that some of the publishers felt that 
more drastic changes in policy were 
necessary if the financial affairs of 
the company were to be placed on a 
sound footing. On the other hand, 
the bystander finds it difficult to ig- 
nore the fact that at least one of 
the petitioning publishers operated a 
directly competing retail book store. 
The trustees believed that if economic 
conditions became no worse the com- 
pany could have broken even; a slight 
upturn in business would have made 
it possible to begin paying off obli- 
gations. 

Either side of this controversy may 
be the right one. But the fact re- 
mains that the name and world-wide 
goodwill of Brentano’s have been 
seriously injured, the prestige of the 
book trade has suffered and the 
struggle to restore the company to a 
debt-paying basis must be continued 
under a much greater handicap than 
before. 


ISORGANIZATION, destruc- 

tion of values, and impairment 
of goodwill are as serious when they 
are precipitated from within a com- 
pany as when they start from with- 
out. The losses pile up and the stock- 
holder suffers. For example: 

A year ago Irving T. Bush, 
who built up the Bush Terminal 
Company’s warehouse business in 
South Brooklyn, New York, was re- 
moved from the office of president 
and made chairman of the board by 
the directors. At the time, they gave 
no reason for their action. John A. 
Stephens was brought in to run the 
company, and to all outward appear- 
ances affairs ran smoothly until the 
turn of the year. At that time, Mr. 
Bush sent a letter to stockholders 
charging the management with dis- 
organizing personnel, failing to co- 
operate with department heads, at- 
tempting to dispose of assets below 
teal value, spending money foolishly, 
and generally conducting the business 


in such a way as to bring it to the 
brink of disaster. A proxy made out 
to Mr. Bush accompanied the letter. 
Following this, stockholders received 
a copy of a petition signed by an im- 
posing array of executives and em- 
ployees of the company urging the 
re-instatement of Mr. Bush. 

The active management of Bush 
Terminal made no direct answer to 
the charges, but the annual report 
for 1932 threw some light on them. 
It showed that, prior to the change 
in management, the company had 
been going down-hill steadily, and 
that certain measures had been taken 
to stem the decline and to rebuild the 
business. It also revealed that the 
previous management had been far 
from exemplary in executing sound 
policies—as, for instance, in failing 
to show on the balance sheet mort- 
gages and other contractual obliga- 
tions. But nowhere, and at no 
time, was anything offered to stock- 
holders to explain the removal of 
Mr. Bush. 


What happened to Bush Terminal 
when Mr. Bush launched his counter 
attack? The new management and 
ten directors resigned and the com- 
pany was thrown into receivership. 
At a time when business had fallen 
off drastically and every effort was 
needed to keep the company going, 
rumors were circulating, employee 
morale was shattered, and competitors 
were given a powerful weapon with 
which to capture Bush Terminal’s 
business. No management, however 
good or bad its intentions, can fight 
a battle with competitors and with 
conflicting interests at the same time. 

So much for the Bush case. 

If security holders are in a dilem- 
ma when they are asked to take sides 
without anything on which to base 
a decision, consider their position 
when the bankers who floated the 
issue and who, presumably, should be 
the first to safeguard the interests of 
security buyers, tie the company into 
a knot by trying to get their own 
money at the expense of the security 
holders! Here is a case which should 
become a classic: 

In 1929, a group of bankers float- 
ed an issue of debenture bonds. The 
proceeds were used by a company 
which acquired three competitors 
whose assets had been re-appraised 
and written up by 500 per cent. im- 
mediately before the securities were 
put out. In 1931, debenture bond 
interest was passed on the plea of 
inadequate funds. The debenture 
holders, however, were sure that the 
company had the money, and they de- 
manded payment. Seeing that a 
crisis was approaching, the bankers 
decided to get their loans back, even 
if the debenture holders lost out. Im- 
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mediately, they clapped a lien for $2,- 
500,000 on the assets of the company, 
which threw it into receivership. An 
officer who had co-operated with the 
bankers in inflating values and in 
placing their liens ahead of debenture 
holders’ claims became president. The 
result now is that the bankers, in ad- 
dition to having control of the com- 
pany, are sure of their money. The 
debenture holders have nothing. 


T is apparent that protective com- 

mittees figure prominently in 
several of the cases reviewed. Such 
committees are wholly legal and fre- 
quently necessary. On occasion, they 
provide an indispensable instrument 
for taking joint action to safeguard 
the interests of creditors, bondhold- 
ers and stockholders. 

It must be presumed that the ma- 
jority of protective committees act 
in the interest of those whom they 
avow to protect; but there are many 
which only give the appearance of 
doing so. A committee formed for 
the protection of stockholders may 
actually represent minority stockhold- 
ers who wish to be bought off ; bank- 
ers who wish to acquire control and 
squeeze out bondholders ; competitors 
who wish to destroy their rivals or 
to acquire their patents; or creditors 
who wish to push their claims re- 
gardless of what happens to debts 
owed to others. Finally, a protective 
committee may represent the out-and- 
out racketeer who seizes upon this 
thoroughly legal tool to pry cash out 
of the company for his personal gain. 

For example, a case has been re- 
ported of a mortgage bondholders’ 
protective committee which notified 
bondholders that it was necessary to 
buy off other bondholders who “did 
not come in under the protective 
plan.” The majority was urged to 
buy out the minority. They did—not 
knowing that the minority interest 
was in fact the active sponsorship of 
the protective committee. And there 
are any number of cases in which 
protective committees seem to have 
been formed only for the fat fees 
and salaries which attorneys and 
members get from security holders. 


NDER present conditions stock- 

holders have less than a fighting 
chance to learn the truth about the 
protective committees which approach 
them. They can study the names of 
the committee members, and assume 
that the committee is honorable if it 
includes people of standing. But 
this procedure, as in the case of a 
board of directors, does not always 
work. The racketeer is clever 
enough to realize the value of a good 
reputation, and he often succeeds in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


ERE are two fiddles—the one 

was made by Stradivarius and 
the other was made by a chap around 
the corner. 

It is easier for me to sell the first 
one for $2,500 than to sell the second 
one for $15. 

Why? Because the one is a “Strad” 
and the other is a dud. Because the 
one has Quality—all there is; and 
the other one has none. 

So, if you are selling quality goods, 
be sure that you make the most of 
the fact of quality. 

The higher the quality, the easier 
it is to sell—The Efficiency Magazine. 


Markets are people, not places. 
—Dr. Julius Klein. 


We shall never have more time. 
We have, and we have always had, 
all the time there is. No object is 
served in waiting until next week or 
even until to-morrow. Keep going 
day in and out. Concentrate on some- 
thing useful. Having decided to 
achieve a certain task, achieve it at 
all costs—Arnold Bennett. 


Because a fellow has failed once 
or twice, or a dozen times, you don’t 
want to set him down as a failure 
till he’s dead or loses his courage— 
and that’s the same thing.—George 
Horace Lorimer. 


Stop worrying about what you 
can’t help, and start worrying about 
what you can help.—Continental 
. Automobile Co. 


Getting an idea should be like sit- 
ting down on a pin; it should make 
you jump up and do something.—E. 
L. Simpson. 


Some thoughts always find us 
young, and keep us so. Such a 
thought is the love of the universal 
and eternal beauty.—Emerson. 


A precedent embalms a principle. 
—Disraeli. 


Things that I felt absolutely sure 
of but a few years ago, I do not be- 
lieve now; and this thought makes 
me see more clearly how foolish it 
would be to expect all men to agree 
with me.—F. D. Van Amburgh. 


A Text 


He that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord; 
and that which he hath 
given will He pay him again. 
—Proverbs 19:17. 

Sent in by H. Tate, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. What ts your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 


used. 


Wealth is not his who makes it, 
but his who enjoys it.—Italian Prov- 
erb. 


The prospect of an ordeal is often 
much worse than the ordeal itself. 
—Exchange. 


When a man has put a limit on 
what he will do, he has put a limit 
on what he can do.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 


The use of money is all the ad- 
vantage there is in having money. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


Father Was Right 


When I was adolescent ; 
In other words—a Youth; 
I wasn’t acquiescent 
To much advice: in truth, 
My eyes with glamor glistened, 
I dreamed of days ahead, 
And very seldom listened 
To things my father said. 


I thought, “Oh, he’s old-fashioned, 
He doesn’t understand 
The hopes of Youth impassioned, 


Or what I’ve dreamed and planned. 


Poor Dad, his mind is logy 
And narrow in its scope; 
He's such a dull old fogy 
I scorn his line of dope.” 


I’m older now; behold me, 
Admitting frankly, quite, 
That what my father told me 
Was pretty nearly right! 
Had I but harked to Father 
I would have dodged, I know, 
Much loss and fret and bother, 
Much toil and pain and woe. 


Yet I’m not much regretting 
I was a heedless elf, 
For I’ve had fun in getting 
Experience, myself ! 
—Berton Braley. 


will. 


T HE fashionable and _ conven- 
tional thing with by far too large 
a number of business men in this 
country is to neglect church and the 
worship of God, and, instead, to play 
around in country clubs and road 
houses and to dissipate at conven- 
tions. The terrible thing about this 
is that the young men entering busi- 
ness think that this is the thing for 
them to do.—Milo H. Gates, D.D. 


Money is created by trade, not 
trade by money.—A. B. Barker. 


Business permits the “tail to wag 
the dog” when it places gain before 
service. There can be no continuous, 
sustained profits for any commercial 
enterprise without enduring good- 
And goodwill is derived from 
and nourished by Service—that sin- 
cere interest that puts foremost the 
buyer’s wants and wishes.—Mac’s 
Chat. 


Conditions never get so bad in this 
country but that a man who works 
can get business.— Laurence P. 
Fisher. 


When a man has spent the major 
portion of his life learning to sing 
bass, he had better think twice be- 
fore accepting an offer to sing tenor. 
—K. V. P. Philosopher. 


When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling; 
When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making; 
When someone stops making, 
Someone stops working ; 
When someone stops working, 
Someone stops earning ; 
When someone stops earning, 
Someone stops buying! 
—Fern’s Magazine (Gt. Britain). 


We of America, the sons of a na- 
tion still in the pride of its lusty 
youth, spurn the teachings of distrust, 
spurn the creed of failure and de- 
spair. We know that the future 1s 
ours if we have in us the manhood to 
grasp it—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Christians are supposed not merely 
to endure change, nor even to profit 
by it, but to cause it—Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 
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Let’s Be Sane About 





the Five-Day Week 


NE of the most important 
() pieces of legislation that has 

been brought before the pres- 
ent Special Session of Congress is 
the Black bill, providing for a com- 
pulsory five- day thirty-hour week in 
any industry which engages in inter- 
state commerce. The strong support 
given this bill by responsible and 
widely different interests warrants a 
particularly close analysis of its fea- 
tures. Is it a temporary expedient to 
bridge the gap until more fundamen- 
tally sound correctives can be perfect- 
ed, or is it basic in character and 
likely to be permanently useful? 

To answer these questions we must 
analyze the thinking behind the bill. 
It starts from the premise that there 
is not enough work to go around on 
the basis of a full day’s work as we 
generally think of it. That by short- 
ening the hours of those who have 
jobs, employment will be provided 
for many now unemployed. 

There can be no disagreement with 
the accuracy of this premise and 
there will be widespread agreement 
with the thought that the nation bene- 
fits spiritually, morally and physical- 
ly by spreading employment among 
the greatest number. Certainly there 
is only one way to eliminate unem- 
ployment—by dividing the available 
work among the available workers. 
As an emergency measure under pres- 
ent conditions of widespread unem- 
ployment much can be said for the 
Black bill. 

But granting its justification from 
the standpoint of expediency, strong 
objection can be voiced as to the ade- 
rr or completeness of the Black 
bill, for it leaves out of account the 
fact that it is more important to sus- 
tain a high level of employment than 
to distribute evenly what there is. 


HE only factors which really 

should limit hours of employ- 
ment are the physical, mental and 
Spiritual health of the individual and 
the existing productive capacity of the 
country. 

Because the Black bill makes no at- 
tempt to provide a means of sustain- 
ng consumer purchasing power it 
‘alls very definitely in the category 
of expedient legislation of a purely 
emporary character. And _ unless 
‘his is recognized there is real danger 
of our being lulled into postponing 


By ALBERT L. DEANE 





President, General Motors 
Holding Corporation 


action of a more basic character de- 
signed to eliminate for all time the 
conditions which cause unemploy- 
ment, only one element of which the 
Black bill will, at best, help to amelio- 
rate. 

There must be a better solution to 
the problem than by legislation built 
around a purely arbitrary weekly 
number of hours which may be either 
lower or higher than our future in- 
dustrial progress may make desir- 
able. (In fairness to the sponsors of 
the Black bill, it would appear that 
they recognize this basic weakness 
and hence limit its duration to two 
years. ) 

It happens that an alternative pro- 
posal for the solution of this problem 
which has already been given much 
thought by business men avoids en- 
tirely the pitfall of supposing that a 
definite limit in hours can be arbi- 
trarily imposed upon all industry. 
This proposal was first put forward 
last year in a book called “Investing 
in Wages,’”’* constructive criticism of 
the proposal was sought, and as a re- 
sult of the criticisms and suggestions 
received, the proposal has been simpli- 
fied and is again being circulated 
among business men for constructive 
criticism. 

The ends which this proposal aims 
to achieve are two: 


1. The establishment of a simple 
mechanism which will tend at all 
times to distribute all the wage-work 


*By Albert L. Deane and Henry Kittredge Nor- 
ton, The Macmillan Company, New York. 


available among all the workers avail- 
able, with a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity. — 

2. A related flow of wages which 
will tend at all times to sustain the 
purchasing power of workers, and 
thus also tend to maintain the amount 
of work needed to fulfill consumer 
demand. 


The mechanism for effective distri- 
bution of available work would be- 
gin with the establishment of a na- 
tional “average” of working hours. 
This average would be the average 
amount of time per week the men 
and women eligible for employment 
have worked during the past seven 
years. This national average—seven 
years’ moving average—would change 
on the first of January each year. 

A second step would be to set up, 
for each of a number of different re- 
gions (possibly corresponding to the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts) a 
“regional average.” This would be 
the actual average weekly hours of 
employment of all eligibles in the re- 
gion for the month immediately pre- 
ceding. 


HE proposal is that whenever 

wage earners (or others earn- 
ing less than sixty dollars per week) 
put in, in any one week, more hours 
of work than the national average, 
both employer and employee make a 
special income tax payment; and, 
further, whenever hours of employ- 
ment in any given case exceed the 
regional average, both employer and 
employee again make a special in- 
come tax payment. 

In the long run, it will be seen, the 
effect of payments in excess of the 
national average would be to end the 
existence of long hours of employ- 
ment in one section of the country 
when another section lacks work 
enough to go around. Likewise, the 
second part of the tax tends to pre- 
vent the existence side by side of 
industries working fifty hours per 
week and industries working twenty 
hours per week. 

In general, those industries in this 
country which work the longest 
hours are also those which pay the 
lowest wages. They pay the lowest 
wages because their output per man 
is low. Their output per man, meas- 
ured in dollars, is low because they 
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are producing goods which sell at a 
low price. 

Suddenly to command industries 
of this nature to work short hours 
means either that thousands of their 
employees will be thrown below the 
level of subsistence or that many 
companies now giving more than 
their share of employment must go 
out of business because they cannot 
continue to supply a low-priced mar- 
ket. 

The special taxes proposed would, 
it is believed, permit gradual read- 
justment of relationships between 
wages, hours, output and prices. 

Cushioning of the purchasing pow- 


disaster by the alarming spread of 
bureaucracy and the devitalizing mul- 
tiplication of unsupportable taxes—a 
warning which events have proved 
was most timely and altogether justi- 
fied. 

In his only other public address, 
“The Field of the Engineer in Fi- 
nance,” he also displayed breadth of 
vision. Thus: 

“The men called to leadership in 
business and finance must have far 
more than technical equipment. They 
must have an appreciation of the 
springs of action of men and the 
power to direct and inspire them. The 
relations and interactions of men are 
a thousand times more complex than 
those of materials. 

“This is strikingly exemplified 
among the large engineering and con- 
struction concerns of the country. 
Without proper administration and 
finance, these institutions cannot be 
successful. It follows that they must 


er of employees would come through 
the effective use of the sums realized 
from these taxes. Eligible workers 
employed less than the national aver- 
age or the regional average number 
of hours or both, or unemployed, 
would receive supplemental compen- 
sation out of the tax-created reserve. 

There are, of course, other details 
to this proposed method of distribut- 
ing available work among all avail- 
able workers but these are the essen- 
tials. 

I have no quarrel with the Black 
bill or any like measures, if we must 
resign ourselves to perpetuating the 
“bottom of the curve,” but I cannot 


A Leader Rises 


(Continued from page 10) 


have capable business and financial 
leadership. Many of these posts are 
now filled by engineers. Where the 
engineering talent possessed of other 
requisites is available to fill these posi- 
tions, they should be so filled. But 
between a high-grade technical engi- 
neer without executive and business 
ability, and a high-grade executive 
without technical ability, the choice 
of an administrator, even for an en- 
gineering or construction organiza- 
tion, should fall to the latter.” 

It will be gathered from the fore- 
going that C. E. Groesbeck fits 
into modern conditions, into the mod- 
ern trend of public opinion, into en- 
lightened modern corporate principles 
and practices. 

The high regard in which he is held 
was demonstrated some time ago by 
the conferring upon him, by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, of its highest 
honorary degree, Doctor of Engi- 
neering. 


FORBES for 


believe that American business men, 
economists and statesmen are impo- 
tent to find a cure for the problem of 
unemployment, which in the final 
analysis depends upon the level at 
which production is maintained 
which, in turn, rests upon the mainte- 
nance of adequate consumers’ pur- 
chasing power. 

And it is perhaps possible that this 
or some similar emergency measure 
is necessary to bring about an 
amelioration of present distressing 
conditions and so set the stage for 
the really constructive legislation 
that is bound to be developed before 
a permanent cure is brought about. 


“In dealing with the public and es- 
pecially where, as in the case of many 
utilities, there is no competition, it 
is essential,” says Mr. Groesbeck, “to 
lean over backwards to give good 
service, the lowest rates commen- 
surate with good service and to see 
that your customers are properly 
treated and that the public is fully 
informed. 

“Every right-thinking man recog- 
nizes that there has to be regulation. 
I have never opposed either supervi- 
sion or regulation. Not only so, but 
it has been my experience that, where 
those charged with the responsibility 
of enacting regulatory laws and 
where regulators have taken their 
duties seriously, nothing untoward 
has happened. 

“The utility industry will grow and 
prosper as the nation grows and 
prospers. The world is not coming 
to an end in a business way any more 
than in a physical way.” 


The Business-Wrecking Racket Must Be Stopped 


getting people to serve on a com- 
mittee without their being aware of 
its real purpose. 

Sometimes the racketeer does his 
work without the formation of a com- 
mittee. Cases are known—many of 
them—in which stockholders have 
approached companies with the threat 
of bringing legal charges of incom- 
petent management if they are not 
bought off. The racketeer is shrewd 
—he knows that executives will go 
far to avoid the expense and the 
unfavorable publicity which follows 
court action, whether or not justified. 

This explains why racketeering 
flourishes; but it is not the whole 
story. The deliberate business 
wrecker cannot be treed without a 
public denunciation and the company 
executive who denounces him runs a 


(Continued from page 13) 


heavy risk. Here is a case in point: 
From a close friend the general man- 
ager of a company obtained specific 
information on the previous record 
of a racketeer who was trying to get 
control of the business and laid it 
before the stockholders. The general 
manager won that battle. But the 
racketeer won a $10,000 judgment 
against him for defamation of char- 
acter because the general manager, in 
order to protect his friend from 
attack, refused to disclose the source 
of his information in court. 

Endless are the instances, past and 
present, of attacks on corporations. 
American Tobacco for its bonus sys- 
tem; Bethlehem Steel for the size of 
its payments to officers; Bethlehem 
again in the Youngstown Steel 
merger; Goldman Sachs Trading 


Corporation; India Tire & Rubber; 
S. W. Straus & Company; General 
Electric; Westinghouse; Atlas Cor- 
poration; Paramount-Publix — and 
those names only introduce the list. 
Some attackers are honest and sin- 
cere, some are only taking advantage 
of the current situation. But the ex- 
amples named serve to show how 
much more widespread are the at- 
tacks than most people realize. 
Business wrecking and _ business 
racketeering are now at their peak. 
Day by day they take their toll in 
terms of millions of dollars. These 
losses, piled upon those sustained 
from the depression, constitute @ 
burden from which business men, 
stockholders and the general public 
must be relieved. The business- 
wrecking racket must be stopped! 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Coast Making Fastest Improvement 


N studying this issue of the Busi- 

ness Pictograph, sales managers 

and sales planners should make 
this mental note: Never since the 
Pictograph was first started has it 
been so important to discriminate in 
the choice of sales territories deserv- 
ing current attention. 

To begin with, there is surprising- 
ly wide variation in the speed with 
which different communities are re- 
covering from the effects of the bank 
shutdowns. 

Secondly, we are just at the point 
where important Spring rises normal- 
ly occur in a number of districts, and 
a decline sets in in others. 

One result is an unprecedentedly 
wide spread ‘between the significance 
of the letters “A” and “D” on the 
Pictograph map. The best of the 

A” territories are doing better 
(relative to a year ago) than “A” 
territories on previous maps. Some 
other territories listed as “A” are 
still only in fair shape. The “B” 


territories are decidedly second rate 
( at the moment) and the “C” and 
D” territories now have a lower 
tating than we have ever before given 
to these letters. 

_ By the time the next Pictograph 
'S published, the situation will un- 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 
temporary): broken rising 
4 lines with upward arrow. 
say Trend continues downward: 
WN falling lines, with arrow point- 


Continued improvement: ris- 
Wf 
Wf 
Recent improvement (may be 
ing downward. 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








doubtedly be greatly changed. The 
great majority of important cities is 
rapidly swinging back into almost the 
exact positions they would have oc- 
cupied had there been no interrup- 
tion of banking facilities. Insofar 
as there is any pronounced change, 
it seems to be on the favorable side, 
for the astounding fact is that at the 
beginning of April very nearlv half 
of the 250 most important cities were, 
momentarily at least, making a bet- 
ter showing in relation to their busi- 
ness of a year earlier than at any 
time since the Pictograph has been 


published for Forses readers’ use! 

This tendency for improvement is 
almost universal on the Pacific Coast, 
in Connecticut, Delaware and West 
Virginia; and is very pronounced in 
Minnesota, Indiana and Kentucky, 
and in Maryland. Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota and Montana seem 
also to be reaching new levels but 
Mississippi is the only Southern state 
in which a similar improvement is 
outstanding. 

In other localities this new trend, 
though not so pronounced, is distinct- 
ly encouraging. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































O much is being done by the 
S Administration that there is 

danger of industrial and busi- 
ness leaders concluding they can sit 
back. 

Politicians, the Government, can- 
not create prosperity. 

Only men of affairs, only the rest 
of us can achieve that. 

The Government cannot spend one 
dollar unless and until that dollar has 
been provided either by you and me 
as taxpayers or by investors. 

Genuine business activity must 
spring from the operations of busi- 
ness leaders and from consumers. 

The Administration has been dar- 
ing enough, in all conscience. It has 
formulated plan after plan calling 
for the expenditure of an aggregate 
of billions of dollars. 

But so long as industry and busi- 
ness and consumers do nothing but 
curtail expenditures, anything and 
everything the spenders of public 
money may do cannot create true- 
blue prosperity. 

Every employed citizen, every sol- 
vent family has a responsibility. 


E have heard and read much 
about hoarding, about the hoard- 

ing of gold, the hoarding of currency. 
But there are other equally dis- 
aster-breeding forms of hoarding. 
There has been hoarding of needed 
expenditures by individuals, families 
and business concerns. There has 
been hoarding of confidence by in- 
vestors. There has been almost gen- 
eral hoarding of confidence in this 
nation and its future. There has been 


FORBES for 


Roosevelt Alone 


Cannot Win Prosperity: 


Leaders, You, I 
Have Responsibility 


suicidal hoarding of confidence by 
many a corporation and by many a 
bank. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT can 

do and has done much. But he 
cannot do everything. He can miti- 
gate unemployment to some extent 
by large expenditures of your money 
and mine. 

But he cannot create profit-yield- 
ing employment, he cannot create a 
healthy volume of normal business, 
he cannot originate operations which 
will enable taxpayers to meet their 
tax bills. The Administration, admit- 
tedly, has been bold. 

But it is not enough for the Ad- 
ministration alone to be bold. Re- 
spons‘ble men of affairs must also 
exercise some measure of daring, 
must also expect some degree of risk 
if the industrial and economic dead- 
lock is to be effectively broken. 

The rank and file, ordinary indi- 
viduals, ordinary families, also must 
be prepared to do their part. If 
they persist in shortsighted hoard- 
ing, then nothing which the Govern- 
ment or manufacturers or other busi- 
ness men may essay can possibly suc- 
ceed in restoring normal conditions, 
normal employment. 

Remember that if every household 
swept its own doorstep, the city 
would be clean. So long as a majori- 
ty of households continue to hold 
back, continue to hoard, continue to 
act abnormally, nothing on earth can 
possibly bring about the return of 
normalcy. 

Washington has trotted out so 


many momentous measures that it is 
well nigh impossible to keep track of 
all of them, to form mature judg- 
ment on the soundness of each. 

His “farm relief” plans are of 
questionable soundness. The Securi- 
ties bill, as written, needs drastic 
amendment to avoid hamstringing 
necessary financing. His _ railway 
plans are drawing criticism. His 
Tennessee Valley, including Muscle 
Shoals, program has aroused grave 
misgivings throughout the financial 
and business world. Banking legis- 
lation and probes excite uncertainty. 
His scheme to take over enormous 
masses of farm mortgage obligations 
involves a strain upon the govern- 
ment resources, not to say the govern- 
ment’s credit. 

In short, the Roosevelt many-sided 
program entails the use of so many 
billions that extreme care will have 
to be exercised lest the United States 
Government’s credit, the standing of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions, be impaired. 


EANWHILE, how does it fare 

with securities, commodities, 
industry, trade, transportation, em- 
ployment? 

April, on the whole, has brought 
some betterment. A few, but not 
enough, corporations have mustered 
up courage to take advantage of the 
new opportunity to drive hard for 
business. How business leaders and 
the rest of us act will be more im- 
portant, more determining, after all, 
than how Washington hereafter acts. 

What is the response going to be? 
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Washington 


owe end of the sixth week since its 
advent to power finds the new Ad- 
ministration’s ambitious legislative pro- 
gram well on the road towards fulfill- 
ment. From the almost bewildering 
number of new laws, proposed laws, 
amendments, etc., the following progress 
and results may be recorded. 


Banking. The reorganization, reopen- 
ing or liquidation of banks that remained 
closed when the banking holiday ended 
is still one of the most important prob- 
lems confronting the Government.* To- 
tal amount tied up in closed banks is be- 
tween three and four billion dollars. This 
constitutes a heavy strain on the work- 
ing capital of business and on the re- 
sources of individuals, representing as it 
does about 10 per cent. of total deposits. 
The delay, however, is understandable 
when it is realized that the staff and per- 
sonnel of the three agencies at work on 
the closed banks—the Comptroller’s of- 
fice, the Federal Reserve System and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
are considerably less than the number of 
institutions that must be examined. Some 
institutions, it is said, will not be re- 
opened for ninety days or six months. 
Meanwhile, depositors are exhibiting 
considerable impatience, especially in 
areas where there are no banking facili- 
ties. But there is some consolation in 
the fact that those banks that do re- 
open will be 100 per cent. solvent. The 
job is being done thoroughly. 


Economy. Savings in current expen- 
ditures now in sight are: Veterans’ bene- 
fits, $400,000,000; adjusted compensation 
sinking fund (to be omitted from 1934 
budget) $50,000,000; Government reor- 
ganization, $250,000,000; Federal salary 
reductions, $75,000,000; Postoffice depart- 
ment, $75,000,000; total, $850,000,000. 
Other savings, including the elimination 
of many bureaus, are expected to raise 
the total to well over one billion dollars. 


Unemployment. The Senate passed the 
Black thirty-hour-a-week bill. The 
measure would limit employment to not 
more than five days a week and not 
more than six hours a day in “any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory 
or manufacturing establishment,” the 
products of which move in interstate or 
loreign commerce. The bill, declared by 
many to be unconstitutional, has a two- 
year limitation. (See page 15). 

_ Federal and state forestry experts have 
lormulated a plan of reforestation of 
state lands throughout the country. The 
‘rst 25,000 young, unmarried men who 
will form a part of the Forest Conserva- 
ton Corps have been sent to military 
‘amps for conditioning. The camps will 
€ operated on a five-day working basis 
with a maximum of 40 hours a week, 
and pay will be at the rate of $30 a 
month. Eventually, 250,000 men will be 
employed. 

Farm Relief. The Farm Relief bill is 
still Pending in the Senate, but it is gen- 
‘rally conceded that the measure will 
‘oon be passed as proposed by the Presi- 
dent. Tacked on to the farm relief bill 


—. 


See page 6, 










control 
of business 


At low cost the executive can tighten his control of 
affairs, can keep in touch with distant offices, mar- 
kets, customers. He does it by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. (Atlanta to Chicago, $2.35). 

Value delivered was never so high. Calls are put 
through more quickly, quality of transmission is 
the smoothest, rates are at their low. (New York to 
Boston, $1.00). 

Your business can profitably use Long Distance 
more. Use it as a means of control. Use it as a sell- 
ing tool — it is selling everything from stocks and 
bonds to coal. (Detroit to Cleveland 60c). 

Charges listed above are for station to station, daytime calls. Evening and night 


rates are considerably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies 
as follows: 50c to 99c, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 
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A Most Unusual Bargain: 





KEYS _ PRORTABIE ASSURING | THE 
1H CES s INVESTING BUSINESS OF 
Nt 
BE GH so PROFITS MARKETING 
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— RAND BUCKIEY 
FORBES — 
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FORBES for 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY in 12 volumes has been 
bought by 70,000 readers of this magazine. 


Two years ago you couldn’t have purchased it for $24.00! 


If sold 


singly you would have had to pay at least $2.00 for each book! 


To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library—just as good—just as 
useful—just as practical—every set brand-new—bound in red—stamped 


in gold. 


And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 
Because we realize that incomes have been nipped — profits have 


dwindled—pocketbooks are on a diet. 


Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books—then send for them 
(with return and refund privilege) —and judge for yourself whether you got 


$6.00 worth or not. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency— 
by B. C. Forbes 


Profitable Investing—by John Moody 


Assuring Business Profits—by James 
H. Rand, Jr. 


The Science of Marketing by Mail—by 
Homer J. Buckley 


Organized Business Knowledge — by 
Joseph French Johnson 


Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. 
Babson 


These are the titles. 
contents that make books. 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Business 
by William R. Bassett 


Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. 
Forbes and O. D. Foster 


Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 


Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and 
Thomas Dreier 


How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood 
Lloyd, IV 


But titlesand names don’t mean much. It’s 


These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take 
you into the private offices and into the confidence of men who themselves 
have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have 


to reach the heights in business. 
questions. 


They answer hundreds of perplexing 
They solve many a puzzling problem. 


They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. 


They make 


success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They are no panacea. 


what to do and how to do it in many, many situations. 


the doing! 
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They contain no magic formula. They tell you 


But you must do 
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$2490 worth for $6209 





Don’t let the low price mislead you as to the value of these books. 


You can 


make them worth $50,000 or $1,000,000 to you—if you know how to mix the 
ingredients and supply a sufficient dash of yourself! 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions FORBES BUSI- 
NESS LIBRARY answers for you: 


Why does one man Succeed while others Fail? 
What are the Laws for Success? 


How can you acquire the Mind that creates 
Success? 

What is your greatest Asset? (Not money!) 

Is Business a Science? 

How can you master your Business? 


What are the first principles of Financial Man- 
agement? 


What are the three principles of Industrial 
Management? 


How can you raise Capital? 

What are the Common Sense Methods of 
Financing? 

How to organize for Results? 

What are the Four Channels of Marketing? 

What services does the Middleman Render? 

Where does the Jobber come in? 

How to select Salesmen? 

Are standard Selling Talks necessary? 

What is adequate Compensation for Salesmen? 

How to fix Sales territories? 

Have you a Budget in your Business? 

Do you know your Customers? 

Do you Talk or Sell? 

Do you know your Product? 


How can you tell beforehand whether a 
Product will sell? 


How can you analyze your Product? 
Do you dramatize your Sales? 

What is a Sales Manager? 

Do you sell on a Personal Basis? 

Do you take ‘“‘No” for a final answer? 


What are the Dangers of Variety and the 
Benefits of Concentration? 

Why does Selling Cost more than it should? 

How can you find the Real Cost per Sale? 

how can you Balance your Stocks? 

What are the Fundamentals of sound Purchas- 
ing? 

Are your Prices right? 

Why does a Business Prosper? 

How can you avoid Financial Pinch? 

What are the Requirements for a Manager? 

How can you reduce overhead? 

How can you cultivate hopeless prospects? 

How can you find your markets? 

How much should you .spend for advertising? 

How can you test your advertising? 

How can you get new Customers and keep 
your old ones? 

Can you give your Prospect ten reasons for 
buying? 

How can you stop slow Pay? 

How can you collect without stopping Good 
Will? 

How can you eliminate the clash between 
Credit and Sales Department? 

What are the Fundamentals of Selling by Mail? 

Who can use Direct-Mail Selling? 

How to determine whether your Product can 
be sold by Mail? 

How do you fix your Direct-Mail Appropria- 
tion? 

How to include Direct-Mail selling in your 
Advertising Budget? 


What should be the proportion of Mail to 
National Advertising? 

How to counteract Business Slumps by Direct- 
Mail Selling? 

What is good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to write good Direct-Mail Copy? 

How to get good Mailing Lists? 

Investment or Speculation? 

How to select Investments? 

Bond or Stocks? 

What are Investment Cycles? 

Do you invest for profit or safety? 

What are Business Men’s Investments? 

What should be a woman’s investment policy? 

What should be the average man’s investment 
policy? 

Examples of Successful Investing? 

Do you cash in on your Profits? 

Do you ask your Banker? 

Do you keep your Money Moving? 

Do you keep up with the Joneses? 

Do you know how to manage your Husband? 

Do you know how to manage your Wife? 

How to buy on the Installment Plan? 

How to finance the Heir’s coming? 

How to finance the Children? 

How to buy 2 Home? 

How to turn a House into a Home? 

What are the five Hazards to guard against? 

What is the peak of Earning Power in different 
trades and professions? 

How to plan an Insurance Program? 

How to plan for the Later Years? 

Have you made a Will? 

How to make your Money Work for you? 


We could go on page after page with additional questions these books answer. 
But you'll agree that the few questions listed here give sufficient evidence that 
this library will give you full value for your money. 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: 
BUSINESS LIBRARY will be sent at once. 
Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money will be refunded 


Weigh its value. 
without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 200 sets will be sold at this price! 


you take the risk! 


enclosed. 


nothing. 








(1) Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(1) Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. 
If I return the books within 5 days you will refund my money. 


I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. 


I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
(No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES 
Keep it for 5 days. 


Look it over. 


So if you delay, 


My remittance for $6.00 is 






































Dividends Dividends 
GENERAL MILLS, Inc yoo 
3 . GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

COMMON April 6, 1933 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
STOCK day the following quarterly dividends: 
acai 6% Preferred —_ Series A 

No. 26, $1.50 per share 
DIVIDEND Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 

No. 16, $1.25 per share 

March 31, 1933. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., anneunce today the 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share upon the common stock of the company, pay- 
able May 1, 1933, to all common stockholders of record, 
at the close of business April 15, 1933. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 

(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer 





Gouin Mepar Frour 





























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 5, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 26, 1/500 of one share 
of Convertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 


20¢ in par value thereof) on 

each share of Common Stock 
payable on May 15, 1933, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1933. 
‘ Epwarp REYNOLDS, JR., 

Executive Vice-Pres:dent & Secretary 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 69 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending March 31, 
1933, equal to 2% of its par value (being 
at the rate of 8% per annum), will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on April 15, 1933, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1933. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 




























BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The value of Forbes Magazine to 
the Advertiser is based upon its 


essential value to the Reader 
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is a far-reaching plan for refinancing 
farm mortgages in a way to make the 
indebtedness conform more nearly to 
present commodity prices. It is to be 
financed by a $2,000,000,000 Federal Land 
Bank bond issue. Agricultural relief 
measures enacted so far are of ques- 
tionable value, in the opinion of farm 
leaders in Congress, but no doubts are 
expressed concerning this bill which pro- 
poses to relieve the farmers from the 
pressure of nearly $10,000,000,000 worth 
of mortgages. 

The merger of all the agricultural 
credit agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment, including the Farm Board, into 
one agency under the direction of Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., is expected to result in 
a saving of $2,000,000 in administrative 
costs. 

Prohibition. Beer of 3.2 per cent. al- 
coholic content became legal under Fed- 
erate statutes on April 7. The repeal 
of the 18th Amendment awaits action 
by the States. Michigan has the honor 
or being the first State to vote for re- 
peal. Wisconsin was_ second. In 
twenty-five states the machinery for ac- 
tion on repeal has been set in motion. 

Securities. To the ancient rule of ca- 
veat emptor the further doctrine “Let 
the seller also beware” has been added 
in a bill proposed by President Roose- 
velt. It forbids the sale or advertise- 
ment of securities until information has 
been filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and requires the promoters of 
sales or the underwriters of foreign is- 
sues sold here to sign statements made 
to the commission. The commission may 
revoke the registration on the grounds 
of insolvency, violation of the act, pre- 
vious or present engagement in fraudu- 
lent transactions, or fraudulent repre- 
sentations in advertising, the order sub- 
ject to review by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. If misrepre- 
sentations are found, signers of state- 
ments are jointly liable for damages. 
The Attorney-General is to prosecute, 
with penalties of $5,000 fine and five 
years in prison. 

Utilities and stock exchange regula- 
tion comes next! 


A Little Laugh 
Nothing To It 


Motorist: “I hear you fellows buy 
your vegetables in town and sell them 
out here in the country.” 

Vegetable Stand Owner: “Don’t you 
believe it. My stuff all comes from 4 
big concern in Florida.” 


Last Long Drive 
Golfer: “Hi, caddie! Isn't 
Pepper out of that bunker yet? 
many strokes has he had?” 
Caddie: “Seventeen ordinary, sir, and 
one apoplectic!”’—Pacific Coaster. 


Major 
How 


Playing Safe 
Traffic Manager: “Did you put ‘Har- 
dle With Care’ and ‘This Side Up’ on all 
the boxes to go by freight?” : 
Pat (new shipping clerk): “Oi did, 
sur, an’ for fear they did not see it om 
the top, Oi printed it on the bottom, 
too.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Cloth That Does Not Wrinkle—A New Wrapping 
Machine—An Automatic Garage Door Opener 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


OOD-BYE Wrinkles. During the 

past three weeks or so, American 
women have been discovering that they 
can buy cotton or rayon cloth that will 
not wrinkle. 

This cloth has other interesting prop- 
erties. It has more “body” than cloth 
which looks the same, but does wrinkle. 
(The difference in weight is 15 to 20 per 
cent.) It is stronger, it is not weakened 
by getting wet, and you can’t pull holes 
in it as easily. This last is because the 
threads do not slip out of their regular 
position in the warp and woof, as very 
smooth rayon threads sometimes do. 

Interestingly enough, the secret of 
this new cloth is in part the same as 
that of the waterproof cloth described 
in this department on March 15. That 
is to say, what gives the new cloth its 
special qualities is a patent treatment 
with synthetic resin. 

The process was developed in England 
but has only recently been licensed in 
this country. No outsider knows ex- 
actly what resin is used, but the chances 
are that it is phenolic or of the urea 
group. Whatever the material, it is 
pressed into the fibers of the cloth, 
dried, and baked, and there it stays re- 
gardless of laundries or whatever else 
may happen to the cloth. 


RAPPING Progress. Here is a 

development which ought to help 
out a lot of small manufacturers of 
packaged goods. There is a new wrap- 
ping machine which can be adjusted to 
wrap, at the rate of from 75 to 85 pack- 
ages per minute, different lots of pack- 
ages ranging in size from a minimum of 
seven-eighths of an inch high to a 
maximum of twelve inches long. The 
machine uses paper, waxed paper, glass- 
ine, or transparent cellulose, and if there 
is printing on the transparent wrapper 
it has an electric eye to insure correct 
register of the design. 


ESS KNOCKING on Farm. “Oh, 
oh, Spring is here again,” says one 
of the latest popular songs, and with the 
coming of real Spring experiments are 
going forward in Nebraska that are 
likely to affect future Spring operations 
and business of farmers, tractor manu- 
facturers, and the gasoline world. 
Everybody knows what has happened 
to automobile engines since the devel- 
opment of anti-knock gasoline. High 
compression, small cylinders now gen- 
trate more power than large cylinders 
used to... . In one tractor experiment, 
the cylinder head of a 29 horsepower 
kerosene-burning tractor was altered, 
Whereupon the tractor burned anti- 
knock gasoline and produced 48 horse- 
Power. 
One result of improvement along this 
line may be to reduce the size, and 
therefore the first cost of farm tractors. 


ND LESS Sour Soil. Another in- 

teresting report from farming ter- 
ritory is that dolomite, or magnesian 
limestone can now be added to manufac- 
tured fertilizers in order to prevent their 
increasing the acidity of the soil. The 
previous difficulty in similar use of lime- 
stone has been serious loss of ammonia. 


PEN, S-e-s-ame. Spring means 

something to car owners, too, who 
will be getting out of doors more than 
during the Winter. One convenience 
available to the 1933 car owner, espe- 
cially handy when the skies open for 
April showers or the thunder storms of 
later Summer, is an automatic garage 
door opener operated from the instru- 
ment board of the car. As he comes 
near the garage, the driver pulls a knob, 
a radio signal is flashed, and the door 
opens. Each car has a different code 
signal, so that you can’t get in where 
you don’t belong. . . . Garage or porch 
lights may be turned on in the same 
way. 


RIES FAST, Holds Fast. In Cleve- 

land, there is a motor viaduct which 
is said to have, at morning and night, 
heavier traffic than any other traffic 
lane in the country. Until recently, the 
city of Cleveland has been unable to 
purchase a paint for marking traffic 
lanes which would stand up two weeks 
...A new paint tried this Winter dried 
in two hours and broke all previous rec- 
ords for durability. 

The same paint, it is said, dries ordi- 
narily in 30 to 40 minutes, can be used 
as a quick undercoat for walls where 
plaster has been patched and is of par- 
ticular interest to refrigeration plants 
because it makes possible the use of 
white surfaces over asphalt. 


C= IT DRINK Beer? Trust Milwau- 
kee to produce a dachshund motor. 
At least, that is the nickname given to 
a new one hundréd horsepower electric 
motor which is less than 12 inches in 
diameter, with short legs. The dachs- 
hund is expected to be especially val- 
uable for direct mounting of grinding 
wheels and other cutters of small di- 
ameter. 


OPPER IN Colors. Sometime this 
Summer glass coated copper will 
probably come on the market in all sorts 
of color effects, for everything from 
washing machines to building exteriors. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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How Much— 


How Sure? 


Wuen planning 
a retirement fund, there are 
two questions about the return 
on the investment you select 


— “How much?” and “How 
sure?” 


The Annuity answers both 
with thorough satisfaction. It 
offers the highest possible re- 
turn commensurate with abso-. 
lute safety. 


When you buy a John Han- 
cock Annuity, you buy Income 
plus Security. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “‘You Can 
Have an Income as Long as You Live.’’ 








F. M. 4-33 



































AGE 


always advancing 
and always on time 


By a simple plan your 
employees may have a 
prepaid pension ready 
and waiting when 
working years end. 


Employers please ask 
for our 
Group Annuity booklet. 


/ 
THE ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL 


mas THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Odd Lots 


You can purchase as many 
shares as your available funds 
permit. That’s one of the 
many advantages of buying 
Odd Lots. 


In buying Odd Lots you can 
make many desirable pur- 
chases which you would be 
forced to forego if unable to 
buy a full 100 share lot. 


Send for our interesting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 572 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&( 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St 
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I Address 


Inflation? 
vs 
Deflation? 


—what does this 
mean to investors? 


— 


I 
; Babson’s Reports 
Div. 21-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Write for Free Report= = = 

















POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders in 
our helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on conservative margin. 


(ishoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















Please mention Forbes 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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Stock Market Outloo 


Strong Resistance Still Ahead of Market but 
New Advance Should Continue Further 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


AST issue we anticipated some 

moderate further sagging in stock 

prices to be followed by renewal of 
the upward trend, with the general pic- 
ture outlined as a slow swinging be- 
tween the lows of early March and the 
high levels set immediately after re- 
opening of the Exchange after the bank 
holiday. 

The further sagging materialized and 
carried our average of fifty stocks, as 
charted above, down toward the pre- 
vious support area of early March, as 
suggested, followed by current recovery 
of a fairly active character. 

The market is still puzzling and there 
are plenty of factors still suggesting that 
this present recovery is only a short, in- 
termediate one, but there also appear 
many, and perhaps more, factors indi- 
cating the present move as the con- 
tinuation of a major upward movement. 


E are inclined to favor, just now, 

the second theory and to look for 
further gains than we had thought 
probable last issue. The market met 
strong support at its low levels eariy 
this month and has now established at 
least a good intermediate base, with 
suggestions that the reaction in the sec- 
ond half of March may prove to have 
been merely an intermediate correction. 
This seems a fairly logical premise, 
due to the wide gap formed on reopen- 
ing of trading on March 15th, though 
the tremendous volume which stemmed 
that original uprush detracts from cur- 
rent strength. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the present upward movement 
will meet strong resistance as it ap- 
proaches those mid-March highs once 
more. But if the current suggestions are 
correct that the new strength is merely 
a continuation of the strong tone in evi- 


dence during the bank holiday and im- 
mediately thereafter, then it should be 
quite possible for prices eventually to 
push through those previous tops and 
on into new high ground since the begin- 
ning of last November, or even possibly 
since October last year. 


E are thus constrained to amend 

last issue’s suggestion that the 
prophesied advance this month would be 
held within the bounds of the mid- 
March top, and to suggest the piercing 
of that top into new high ground. 

As has been the case for the past 
year, however, the advance seems to be 
going too fast once more, and this fac- 
tor again suggests that we are not 
through with major reactions, as well as 
that the present advance may have to 
stop and rest for a while. 


i pe be more specific, however, for the 
remainder of the current month, we 
think there will be difficulty for the 
market slightly above present levels but 
that if these hazards are successfully 
negotiated then the averages might get 
back up into an objective area of around 
62 on the accompanying New York 
Times average, 69 on the Dow-Jones in- 
dex, 61 on Standard Statistics ninety, 
and 88 on the Tribune compilation. 

For the trader, therefore, who bought 
at the low levels of early April, we 
should continue speculative commit- 
ments, perhaps with stop-loss orders 
just under those low points, and moving 
up with the market advance. For the 
long-swing investor we continue ouf 
long-standing advice for continued slow 
accumulation, but preferably on a scale 
down rather than up. 


NOON, APRIL 10, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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For What Are You Waiting? 


New Philosophy of Investment and Trading Points Way 
to Capital Protection and Profits in Present Market 


headway have adopted a new 

philosophy of investment and 
trading—a plan that clearly points the 
way to protection and growth. They 
have quit hoping to recover losses by 
following the same _ rule-of-thumb 
methods that proved such costly, half- 
true guides. 

They have discarded the theory that 
the best policy is to “buy and hold”— 
they know that they overlook valuable 
profit opportunities if they “wait for 
the turn,” without having any means 
of recognizing “the turn.” 

But it is not to THE turn that sound 
investors and successful traders look 
for protection and profits. Knowing 
that “if you are right in the short 
swings you are bound to be right in the 
long pull” they look to all TURNS. 


Capital CAN Be Made 


to Grow—Today 


By adopting a flexible, open-minded 
investment and trading policy it 1s 
possible to make money today. For, 
as in business, turnover is the first 
principle of sound investment. A series 
of small profits through capitalizing 
short swings—when they are available 
—involves far less risk than waiting 
for the profit that may come from a 
“long-pull” investment. 

The question then arises, how is one 
to K NOW when to take advantage 
of such a turn? But the question really 
is incomplete. The problem actually 
requires for its solution a practical 
knowledge of WHEN to buy—and 
sell, WHICH securities and at 
W HAT price. 

In the hope of obtaining such vital 
knowledge, investors for years turned 
to statistics. Recent events, however, 
have proved that raw statistics are 
mere records and do not foretell 
market action. What set of figures 
can you choose that will forecast a 
turn in the market? Or, to what set 
of figures can you point that definitely 
loretold even one important market 
turn in the last three years? 

_ The answer is that there are other 
lactors that govern the market price 
of securities. 

Price movements, it now is recog- 
nized, are governed by forces within 
the market itself. Only through the 
correct interpretation of the effect of 
these forces can price movements be 
foretold with any degree of accuracy. 

This new philosophy of investment and 

tading points the way to security and 
capital appreciation in the present market. 

irengh it capital is being made to grow 

—today, 


P readin who are making financial 


By A. W. WETSEL 





THE WETSEL RECORD* 


WETSEL TECHNICAL FACTORS, 
developed through years of intimate 
market study, foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in Sep- 
tember—and again on Octo 7 
of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when 
others proclaimed the market was 
definitely on its way to ‘“‘nor- 
malcy.”’ 

—the break of April, 1931, when 
business indices and statistics in- 
dicated broad improvement, Mr. 
Wetsel wired his clients to sell 
both investment and _ trading 
holdings. 

—five major upswings that oc- 
curred during this period. 

—the rising market of last summer 
(on July 9), at a time when sta- 
tistically the country was at the 
lowest point. And at which time 
most investors overlooked a 
major opportunity for fortifying 
their positions and making 
profits. 

—after advising clients to STAY 

UT of the market during Feb- 
ruary, specific BUYING recom- 
mendations were issued on Feb- 
ruary 27 and on March 1 and 
profits were taken after the sen- 
sational rise following the re- 
opening of the Exchange. 











A Sound Method of 
Getting Ahead Financially 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc., 
accepting this philosophy as the only 
sound method of protecting and building 
capital, is engaged in correlating and in- 
terpreting the market forces that govern 
security prices and their turns. The 
above citations,* taken from the Wetsel 
record, are given because the dates and 
what they signify are so well known. 
These major swings, however, also em- 
phasize the necessity for forecasting the 
short swings, which in the aggregate are 
even more important. 

Through adoption of a flexible invest- 
ment and trading policy, and by correct 
interpretation of the short and inter- 
mediary swings, true conservatism is ob- 
tained, securities safeguarded and growth 
fostered. To you who have been losing 


The A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc., 1s an organiza- 
tion founded to give investors 
an absolutely disinterested and 
independent investment man- 
agement service. It has no 
securities for sale, nor any 
connection with any other or- 
ganization whatever. It ag- 
cepts no orders to buy securi- 


ties on commission or other- Name 
wise. In short, its interests 

are identical with those of its 

clients—to safeguard capital Address 
and foster its growth through 

able management. City 


valuable opportunities waiting for another 
prolonged bull market, this new philoso- 
phy supplies a plan for shortening the 
time when you may recoup your losses— 
enables you to formulate a retirement 
plan of your own, without an age limit— 
a means of getting ahead financially. 


Look to the Future 
With Confidence 


We are now passing through a period 
of transition, following which the market, 
in all probability, will pass into a new 
stage which will, we believe, lead to a 
period of selectivity wherein individual 
issues will reflect their individual techni- 
cal positions. For the last three years 
the question of W HEN to buy and sell 
was of paramount importance. But in a 
period of Selectivity a knowledge of 
WHICH securities becomes equally 
necessary. 

Such a market affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for the informed investor to 
fortify his position and increase his cap- 
ital. With knowledge of the laws that 
govern market movements and correct 
application of technical market factors, 
you can again enter the market with 
confidence. 


Send for this Free Folder 


This new philosophy of investment and 
trading is outlined more fully in a re- 
markable article by a staff-member of 
this organization. Exposing the dangers 
of following popular investment fallacies 
and half-truths (developed in boom 
times), it deals fearlessly and specifically 
from the technical viewpoint with such 
puzzling questions as: which securities to 
deal in: when to buy and sell; the secret 
of forecasting trends; which are forecast- 
ing factors, and other vital problems af- 
fecting true conservatism and capital 
growth. 

Send for this free folder—see for your- 
self H O W this new philosophy protects 
and builds up capital. Mail the coupon 
now. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counsellors 
Chrysler Building New York 


Pann en ee eee 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 
Please 


analytical article, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
F-3 


send me, without obligation, your 
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Inflation 
Here? 


ILL the United States soon re- 
turn to the gold standard? 
Will the dollar be devalued? 
Would devaluation of the dollar cause 
a spectacular advance in stock and 
commodity prices? 
And how about bonds? 
No investor can afford to ignore the 
net weighted opinion of America’s out- 
standing economists and statistical 
services on the above questions—ob- 
tainable only from The Business 
Economic Digest. Early action 
is imperative! 
The current issue of The Busi- 
ness Economic Digest clearly ad- 
vises what action investors should 
take now. Send for a free copy. 














l oe me ae ee 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342.Madison Ave. NewYork N¥ 
Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 





Name.....-- 


SUMS ciccdsccccecvceseoosccesvesess 


Peoeore—— = -— 








WARNING! 


(Particularly to our 
Pacific Coast Readers) 


JONAS J. LINDSMAN 
is not authorized to 
take subscriptions for 
FORBES nor to repre- 
sent the B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co. in any 
way. 














AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
March 28, 1933, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 144% on the Preferred Stock, and a 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Common 
Stock, both payable May 1, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, April 14, 1933. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








SUPPRESSED 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE cre 
evoilable TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 
enn Oe Soaet, ot ee ee oe 
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Wall Street Pointers 


INFLATION have united to make 

up an active combination in 
recent speculative movements and some 
of the low-priced issues previously 
recommended in this section, notably the 
sugars, have advanced into new high 
territory. 

We still feel that there are definite 
possibilities for material inflationary 
measures in this country, especially in 
view of the Government’s efforts to re- 
capture hoarded gold. However, the 
mere talk about inflation may lead to 
sufficient bidding up of prices to make 
actual action unnecessary, which would 
be the ideal trend. 

On the basis of speculative advance in 
commodities, whether inflation actually 
comes or not, we still like the low-priced 
risks such as Armour of Illinois, U. S. 
Leather, U. S. Rubber, Goodrich and 
American Woolen. 


(ixrLation ® STOCKS AND 


RMOUR OF ILLINOIS has been 

firm to slightly higher but has thus 
far failed to stage any spectacular gains. 
Meat prices have been generally firmer, 
however, and further advances should 
enhance the company’s large inventory 
position. The stock has been acting well 
and is still selling low enough to carry 
only moderate risk as a near-term 
speculation. 

We are still generally favorable to 
Cuban-American Sugar also, though 
some conservative profit-taking seems 
logical after its rapid advance. Since we 
first recommended this stock, in the 
August lst issue, it has advanced from 
$1 a share to recent levels near 6, and 
such a 500 per cent. profit seems worth 
at least partial clinching. 


ASTEX is coming into increasing 

prominence as it is applied to one 
article of apparel after another and bids 
fair to take its place as a major weaving 
material. It is a special type of yarn 
whose greatest innovation is elasticity 
and is already being used in a variety of 
woven goods where such elasticity offers 
new advantages, notably in ladies’ 
girdles, stockings, bathing suits, a 
variety of clothes, and even in hats and 
shoes. 

Lastex is one of the research products 
developed by United States Rubber Cor- 
poration and if it continues to gain in 
popularity should provide a good income 
for the company. Affairs have been 
rather close to the receivership line for 
U. S. Rubber and the stock should not 
be considered except as a pure specula- 
tion but from such an angle it appears 
to have possibilities. 

The company is controlled by Du 
Pont and more conservative buyers 
might consider this attachment as 
another of the many attractions for Du 
Pont. 


OVIET RECOGNITION appears to 
be coming gradually nearer, or at 


least more thinkable, under the new 
Democratic administration. There seem 
good possibilities, at any rate, that 
American trade relations with Russia 
will be much more sympathetically fos- 
tered than before. 

Results might easily be important and 
widespread, but the major immediate 
benefits would probably accrue to Case 
Threshing, International Harvester and 
other companies who have done a good 
deal of previous business with the 
Soviet, largely on a credit basis. 


Other machinery concerns like Allis 
Chalmers, Worthington Pump, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse Electric should 
also benefit. 


LCOHOL IN GASOLINE is not a 

new idea but it is entirely practi- 
cable and has been given a new impetus 
through attempts of several states to 
legislate a small percentage content of 
alcohol into gasoline by mandate, in 
order to aid the corn market. The Na- 
tional Congress has even considered 
such a bill for the entire nation.* 

If adopted, such legislation would un- 
questionably lead to increased corn con- 
sumption for manufacture of alcohol but 
it would probably help the alcohol com- 
panies a lot more. Even without this 
impetus, United States Industrial Alco- 
hol has looked in good technical position 
for a while past and American Commer- 
cial Alcohol and Commercial Solvents 
should also join in any demonstration 
accompanying alcohol-gasoline _legisla- 
tion. 


EW YORK SHIPBUILDING, for- 

merly American Brown Boveri, has 
completed the two largest passenget 
liners ever built in this country, for the 
United States Lines. The first, the 
Manhattan, is in service, and the second 
almost ready for service. More recently 
there have been rumors of the possi- 
bility of even a third sister ship. There 
has also been strong propaganda for 
using some emergency unemployment 
expenditures for increasing our Govern- 
ment naval program. 

Due largely to the big liners now com- 
pleted, New York Shipbuilding showed 
profits of $2.22 per share of participating 
stock last year and resumed dividends. 
The issue has moved up from 2 to 7 but 
still appears in satisfactory position. The 
future is not so brilliant if new orders 
do not materialize and the stock is thus 
speculative, but it might easily enjoy 
additional appreciation on further talk 
of possible big business ahead. 

Incidentally, the $7 preferred stock 
has more than doubled in market value 
this year but is still selling for only 
around 65, to yield nearly 11 per cent. 
In 1932 this preferred issue earned ove! 
$60 per share, or an amount nearly equal 
to its current selling price. 


*See Page 5. 
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Thous. Book: Earns Earns, 1933 

Par Shares Value 1932 m=months 
No 841 $40 errr 
No 4,153 21 ty eee 
No 2,402 8&8 ee” oY ye 
No 1,292 30 ee ue 
25 2474 9357 Sere 
No 600 129 ees 
No 1,656 43 ae es 
No 1,061 5 Se 
No 768 70 CT lr eee a 
No 10,155 12 i ee 
25 +1711 34 Re Ree 
No 1,830 41 res 
100 450 173 | ree 
100 18,662 134 fe 
25 3,131 39 ee 
No 400 12 a eden 
50 8,677 ees) “pee =—=—l GR 
25 2,000 25 i | eee 
1 589 23 Nil> Nilb 
100 2,427 267 Ose § “Guuooe 
100 825 224 artes 
25 2,667 °& 51 a ee 
No 219 71 ee = (‘Ng psn 
No 843 39 ees 
100 2.563 137 ee 
5 2186 11 meee )060 Gee 
20 439 43 ese 
5 2098 10 a cae 
No 3,200 128 ee 8 | eee 
25 4,395 32 ik ree 

No 770 —s 68 7.448 4.74,8m 
No 740 89 ae 0 eee 
No 4,867 6 ae —t—“i«‘C 
No 971 39 Meee), genced 

No 512 - 16 0.84« 0.01, 3 m 
100 191 176 | rt 
a | uae 
No 1800 20 Sere 
25. 7,655 50 See cee 
5 6.4369 = «18 ae cor 
No 1,000 15 ie 
No 341 56 RR et 
No 11610 18 eee | 6 
No 1,000 17 dl Soe 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.07¢ 
No 11.477 55 es | eee 
No 14218 18 EE one 
20 «1,733 42 Se. - bee 
No 4743 29 002,.9m ...... 
25 2530 34 eS PE 
100 450 149 | ne ee 
10 1,000 23 eee — 
1 6,435 3 Se Ie 
100 516 217 ee - » savames 
530 «1,689 ~=s«9 eee 
No 700 825 ae | patos 
10 3502 19 | eee 
20 10,872 34 e”6CtC(i‘é‘«S te 
No 2256 58 Se oes 
5 930 11 Rear (ices 
No 3,316 29 we}. gk 
100 81,511 120 (ee 
No 413 110 ee 
No 28846 11 PES. 
No 5360 10 Sees 
No 639 43 nese 
10 43,500 14 re 
No 321 19 att hatches 
No 2,000 2 Ss) ake 
No 1760 ° 14 (Sere 
No 1156 21 ee 
No 1455 22 ere 
No 1,738 4 C—O 
10 =62400 164 
No 198 .99 ere 
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“Including prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
ended November 30. 


April 30, 
©) Year 


Forbes Stock Guide 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Y 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 
Rate 


Agr Reaguction. 656.0% 000 $3 
Alleghatiy Corp. ...........0 04. os 
Allied Chemical............ 6 
Allis Chalmers ...........- vr 
fo te ae 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 
American Tobacco “B”... 
Amer. Woolen... 00000 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of Ill. “A”........ 
Assoc. Dry Goods............ 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ oe 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 


¢ en Whee *« « 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
TSBOMBEOUL 6.i.655:<:6:5.0:016.80.0:0 00-0 we 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation ........... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company.......... 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


1.60 
- 
0.40 


California Packing......... y 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 
MOR OS Mine ona sa wba ; 


Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
CREVEIOE COED o.<.0.6:c0:0:s:0-00 1 
OS. Co a ee 7 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit ........ 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)....  .. 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Crucimiie, Steels c...iscc000.- : 
Cuban American Sugar.... 

Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 
Diamond Match 
IOS TE so. Sa sisw a sre eaves 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 


Eastman Kodak............ 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ : 
Electric Power & Light.... 

NC RES Wass Ssh da vawaas 
General Asphalt ........... 
General Electric ........... 
General FPoods...........000. 2 
General Mills... .......000. 3 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Ce re 
Goodrich, B. Po. .ccscccas 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
223- 31; '28-’32 
57- 1; °29-’32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4; ’29-32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3: ’25-'32 
199. 2; ’25-’32 

_ 150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
55- 3; ’29-32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; °22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 

' 270- 44: °24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; ’25-’32 
76- 3; 25-32 
298- 18; ’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-'32 
78- 8; ’28-’32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-'32 
56- 3; ’22-’32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-’32 
141- 7; 23-32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 
249- 46; 24-32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 
85- 4; ’26-'32 
99- 6; ’26-32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-32 
112- 5; ’27-’32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; ’26-’32* 
71- 4; ’25-’32 
30- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-’32 
63- 4; ’21-’32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-32 
30- 1; ’29-32 
230- 32: ’20-'32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’30-’32 
126- 23; ’28-’32 
231- 22; ’29-’32 
265- 35; ’22-32 
174- 8; ’28-’32 
104- 3; ’25-32 
94- 2: ’23-'32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-’32 
92- 8; ’29-’32 
153- 6; ’25-’32 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109-. 2; ’20-’32 
155- 6; ’27-32 
61- 1; ’25-32 
155- 6: ’27-’32 
26- 3; ’25-’32 


ear ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


High Low 
64%4- 47% 


5) 
18 - 10% 
38%4- 21% 
10934- 87% 
6534- 50% 
6%- 3% 
9%- 5 
2%- 1% 
5Y%- 3% 
471%- 345% 
26%- 16% 
174%4- 12% 
56%- 31% 


6%- 3% 
125%- ou 


43 - 32% 


613%- 46 
20%- 10 
7h- 3% 
6%- 3% 


7h%- 4% 
165%- 10% 
2834- 21 

42%- 35% 
14%- 10 

20%- 13% 
20%- 11% 


16%- 12 
6%- 3 
18%4- 9% 
2%- 1 
1134- 634 
13%- 634 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


Price % 
56 5.4 
1 an 
77 7.6 
7 ee 
57 7.0 
8 mr 
4 ee 
6 cae 
8 “2 
7 se 
8 ss 
16 es 
38 5.3 
90 10.0 
61 8.5 
5 ee 
7 ss 
2 ae 
5 en 
39 Se 
18 Se 
15 6.9 
33 6.1 
4 
9 
4 
48 6.2 
8 
13 
20 8.0 
28 ee 
68 12 
8 5.0 
11 ae 
10 + 10.0 
43 nee 
9 ee 
17 11.8 
27 8.9 
9 an 
80 8.8 
4 ie 
10 8.0 
5 ae 
2 ee 
41 9.8 
5 oe 
42 48 
6 aes 
52 5.8 
10 Ae 
4 
2 
45 = 
19 3 
18 5.4 
31 9.7 
35 5.7 
47 6.4 
11 sia 
4 oes 
4 
6 ae 
14 2.9 
25 8.0 
41 7.4 
12 8.5 
18 5.4 
12 8.5 
14 8.3 
4 ‘sbi 
15 
1 
7 
11 


(e) Year ended 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1932 m=months Price Range High Low Price % 
729 = $2 Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-’32 5734- 35% 38 79 
400 112 Hudson & Manhattan 74- 8; ’24-'32 1534- 11% 12 208 
1597. 21 Hudson Motor 100- 3; ’27-’32 5Y%- 3 er 
350 §112 Interboro Rapid Transit... 62- 2; ’22-’32 7%- 4% 
703 40 Int. Business Machines 255- 52; °24-’32 9714- 75% 
4,246 Int. Harvester -142- 10; ’28-’32 253%4- 13% 
14,584 Int. Nickel of Canada 73- 4; ’28-’32 914- 
: Int. Tel. & Tel 149- 3; ’29-’32 8i4- 
1,182 Kelvinator Corp 91- 3; ’26-’32 5H%- é 
9,340 Kennecott Copper 105- 5; ’29-’32 11%- nie 
5,487 Kresge, S. S 92- 7; ’26-’32 1034- isl ' 
1,813 Kroger Grocery ; °24-"32* 195%- 55 
2,377 ; '24-"32 633%- 49% 8.3 
1,464 21%- 8% 9.4 : 
526 9.1 . 
1,890 9.1 n 
300 8.0 c 
676 Mack Truck 23%4- 13% 50 d 
1,497 Macy, R. 353%4- 6.0 ‘i 
1,858 Mid-Continent Pet ue 7 
828 Missouri Pacific is 7 
4,465 Montgomery Ward b 
V) 
2,700 Nash Motors ; °26-32 re 
6,289 National Biscuit ; °28-’32* cl 
1,428 Nat. Cash Register “A”... : ’26-"32 ag 
Nat. Dairy Products - "ZA Se cl 
Nat. Lead ; "2732 : 
Nat. Power & Light : '26-’32 - 
New York Central 9; °26-'32 a 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford ; °24-’32 cl 
Norfolk & Western - "Abe ge in 
North American : 26-32 31%4- 15% di 
lir 
Pacific Gas & Electric - "2p oe 31%- 20% gr 
Packard Motors ; ’29- 2%- 1% or 
Pennsylvania R. R 1914- 13% ‘i 
Pere Marquette 8%4- 3% , 
Public Service of N. J 55%4- 33% a 
Pullman, Incorporated 2434- 1 . 
ea 
Radio Corporation 6. in\ 
Remington-Rand, Inc 4Y%4- 2% of 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 335%- iss 
Sears Roebuck 22%- : | 
Socony- Vacuum 7h- 4 
Southern Cal. Edison 8 - . 
ic 


Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 

Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


19%- 
834- 


1 ‘247 Stewart-Warner pe 
2.463 Studebaker Corp pe 
9.850 Texas Corporation 9; ’26-'32 _ 
2.540 Texas Gulf Sulphur 2: '26-'32 mit 
2,412 Timken Roller Bearing 8; ’29-’32 I 
23,368 Transamerica 2; ’29-’32 tur 
onl 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 7; ’28-’32 39 rat 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 16; ’29-'32 44 ‘in 
Union Oil of California.... 8: 24-32 10.0 
Union Pacific 28; °24~'32 9.1 ~ 
United Aircraft & Transport 7: °29-’32 wes pric 
United Corporation 4; ’29-'32 8.0 obt 
United Fruit 10; ’26-’32 59 bon 
United Gas Improvement. . 9: °29-’32 8.0 con 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 13: *28-32 we in 

. S. Leather 1< "27-32 os 

. S. Pipe & Foundry 7: °28-'32 6.2 
. S. Realty & Improve... + aa vee A 
8.703 . S. Steel 21; ’26-32 233% ‘le 
1,045 Western Union 272- 12; °28-’32 17% oes Sets 
3.172 0.46 Westinghouse Air Brake... 68- 9; '27-'32 1134 6.2 est 
2,586 Nil Westinghouse Electric 293- 16; ’28-’32 193% wes bees 
9.750 2.32 Woolworth, F. W 104- 22: °20-32  37%- 25% 8.6 for 
Pye prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) P sae speed February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended wee 
il 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. Year prow ot | September 30. (n) Year ended October 31: 4Y, 


yee ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) , =. estimated. Ver 
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If You Really Want Investment Safety — 
Buy These Bonds 





HIS. section last 
issue was given 


Suggested List of Prime Investment Bonds 


over in recent years. In 


Approx. Current 1932 such charges were 

over to the theo- Company Rate Maturity Outstanding Price Yield ‘probably earned about 
retical setting up of a American Tel, & Tel......... 444% 1939 $12,923,000 101 4.5% three times over, which 
comprehensive _invest- Con. Gas of N. Y............ 4% 1951 60,000,000 94 47 is a satisfactory margin 
ment policy which ee” “ee 5 1944 30,000,000 104 48 on a large funded debt. 
could be practically aP- Standard Oil of N. J........ 5 1946 90,000,000 103 49 The company’s profit 
plied to almost any 1n- Union Pacific................ 4 1947 100,000,000 95 42 - — — > pony 
nv eee SE" ” Samenne 3 1951-55 800,418,000 96 32 “uae ee ee 


The classes of possi- 





ble investors were di- 

vided into four groups 

representing the widow and trust fund 
class, the retired investor class, the aver- 
age business man class, and the speculative 
class. In the graphic schedule presented 
with that article different percentages of 
capital were shown for each investment 
class which should properly be committed 
in such definite groups of investment me- 
dium. These investment groups were out- 
lined as cash, international credit, high 
grade bonds, speculative bonds, high grade 
preferred stocks, speculative preferred 
stocks, high grade common stocks, specu- 
lative common stocks and commodities. 

It is the aim of this regular article in 
each issue of ForBes to assist the average 
investor in maintaining a proper balance 
of commitment by suggesting specific 
issues which can be recommended for pur- 
chase from time to time in the various 
investment groups. The present article is 
designed to suggest a portfolio of par- 
ticular issues for purchase in the high 
grade bond group. 


- this group are placed those bonds 
which represent such strong companies, 
are backed by such high assets and stable 
earning power, and which are in such a 
strong position generally that there is a 
minimum of risk for the principal com- 
mitted in such bonds. 

In times of depression the interest re- 
turn on this AAA classification drops, not 
only because of generally lower interest 
rates, but because there is a rush of inves- 
tors into these comparatively impregnable 
commitments which raises their market 
price and thus helps to reduce the yield 
obtainable. The coupon rate on such 
bonds is also generally low, because the 
companies do not have to pay a high rate 
in order to make their issues attractive. 


MERICAN Telephone and Telegraph 

Company has a total funded debt of 
around $460,000,000, but its current assets 
alone are over $300,000,000, and total as- 
sets are nearly $5,000,000,000. Total inter- 
‘st charges on the entire funded debt have 
been earned an average of six times over 
‘or the past ten years, and in 1932 they 
Were earned nearly seven times over. The 
% ber cent. bonds listed are ten-year con- 
‘ertible gold debentures, due July 1, 1939. 


The bonds yield a little lower interest 
return than some of the other bonds, but 
they have a speculative advantage in their 
convertible feature. From 1933 to 1937, 
inclusive, these bonds are convertible into 
common stock of the company at around 
183. The stock sold for more than 300 
in 1929, and it is not too much to antici- 
pate that this convertible feature may 
again prove valuable when general business 
returns to normal. Meanwhile, however, 
this issue represents a direct obligation of 
the company and a high grade investment 
commitment. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York serves a population of around eight 
million people in its particular district with 
electric light and power, as well as gas. 

There is a funded debt of nearly $400,- 
000,000, but total assets are nearly one 
billion dollars over that amount. Interest 
charges on the consolidated funded debt 
have been earned on an average of around 
five times over in recent years and were 
earned nearly four times over in the com- 
paratively lean year of 1932. 

The bonds here suggested are twenty- 
year debentures, issued in $500 denomina- 
tions and up. They are redeemable at 
106, and are a direct obligation of the 
company, though not secured by mort- 
gage. 

New York Edison is one of the most 
important electric light and power subsid- 
iaries of Consolidated Gas, and the 5 per 
cent. bonds, series B, which are included in 
the accompanying portfolio are fully guar- 
anteed by the parent company. They are 
also a direct obligation of New York 
Edison, however, and are secured by de- 
posit of $55,000,000 of United Electric 
Light & Power bonds, together with all 
capital stock of the United company, and 
by numerous additional mortgages. 


TANDARD Oil Company of New 
Jersey is not only the leading petro- 
leum concern in this country but is the 
second or third largest petroleum company 
in the foreign field also. Compared with 
its total assets of nearly two billion dol- 
lars, the company’s funded debt of less 
than $150,000,000 is not particularly large. 
Total interest charges have been earned 
anywhere from three to seventeen times 





road Company com- 
prises a system of near- 
ly ten thousand miles 
of road and is one of the most important, 
as well as strongest, domestic railway sys- 
tems. The company has a total funded debt 
of around $245,000,000, on which interest 
has been earned on an average of three 
times over in the past decade. In spite of 
extreme depression in the entire trans- 
portation industry, Union Pacific showed 
net income last year of more than $20,- 
000,000, compared with $26,000,000 in the 
previous year, and total fixed charges were 
still earned with a thoroughly comfortable 
margin. 

The bonds included in the current port- 
folio are the first mortgage railroad and 
land grant gold 4’s, due July Ist, 1947, and 
are issued in denominations of $500 and up. 
They are secured by a direct lien on more 
than two thousand miles of the company’s 
railway system, in addition to deposit of 
substantial amounts in bonds and stock of 
the Union Pacific Land Company. 


bossy United States of America needs 

no introduction. Its credit is prac- 
tically unassailable throughout the world, 
in spite of moderately high budget deficits 
during the current depression years and 
continued possibility of a moderate degree 
of inflation. 

There is perhaps not a great deal of 
choice between the various Government is- 
sues, but the one here included is the last 
large issue of long-term Treasury bonds. It 
was issued in the Fall of 1931 and is not 
callable until after September 15th, 1951, at 
par. The bonds are issued in demonimations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
and $100,000, and are exempt from all taxa- 
tion except estate, inheritance and surtax, 
and they are even exempt from surtax with 
regard to interest on principal amounts of 
$5,000. 

From a purely practical standpoint the 
investor would seem to penalize himself 
considerably on interest rate in such Gov- 
ernment bonds. They are held largely by 
banks and are entitled to the privileges 
of backing currency circulation. They must 
be judged the safest risk of the entire 
list here suggested, but for the average 
investor who wants even a very high degree 
of safety it would appear that the other 
bonds in our list are almost equal in 
prospective market stability. 








What is Wrong 
with Salesmen? 


Where is the cock-sure sales- 


man of yesterday? 

Where is the aggressive, alert, 
nervy salesman who wouldn’t 
take “NO” for an answer? 

Licked before he starts out in 
the morning! 

Orders down—morale gone! 

Debts — discouragement — 
slumps—dejection are the result. 
Yet there is business to be had! 
Millions of it. Orders are given 
out—big ones. Sales are made 
every day. But, as B. C. Forbes 
says, in a recent editorial: “It was 
never so easy to make salesmen 
take NO and to make them give 
up the battle!” 

_ Yet— Business today turns to 
its salesmen for salvation! 

_ Now, here is a book that will 
give your salesman new pep, new 
energy, a new lease on life. 

It will make him go out and 
fight—it will make him get on to 
himself. 

















THE STORY OF A 
SALESMAN WHO 
GOT THERE 


John Grant, salesman, typical 
salesman. 

His alibis. ; His excuses. Broke. 
Ready to quit. 

Then the awakening. How he 
gets on to himself. How he comes 
back. How he succeeds. 

As stirring as a novel—as vivid 
as fiction—yet every word based 
on actual experience! 


Get this book—it’s an eye opener! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


(Good for two weeks only) 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me Klein’s $2.00 book, “ME, 
TRIUMPHANT,” at the SPECIAL 
— OF $1.00—my remittance is en- 
closed. 














FORBES for 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Comment on B. C. Forbes’ “Open Letter to American Business Men’ 


“T have read the statement with the 
greatest possible interest. Unmistakably, 
there is better feeling in the air. 

“There are, of course, a number of fun- 
damental questions yet to be settled, but 
the vigorous action and willingness to 
face realities being evidenced are to me 
decidedly encouraging. In calling on in- 
dustry to fall in with this heartening at- 
titude, it strikes me you are doing a worth- 
while service.”—W. C. TEAGLE, president, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


“American business now has a most 
promising opportunity, if the American 
public can be aroused to aggressive action 
in augurating a vigorous forward move- 
ment, and I am very much in sympathy with 
the work you are doing in an effort to 
encourage increased activity."—A. P. Gr- 
ANNINI, chairman, Bank of America, San 
Francisco. 


“T agree with you one hundred per cent. 
that real progress can be made if everyone 
concerned takes a personal interest and puts 
forth a genuine effort.”—R. STANLEY Dot- 
LAR, Dollar Steamship Lines, San Fran- 
cisco. 


“We must all move forward together un- 
der sensible rules and regulations which 
will probably have to be developed as we 
go. ... It would be wonderful if all groups 
of society move forward at the same time 
without spending most of their energy in 
criticizing and fighting the other group.”— 
A. W. Rosertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


“Think it splendid. It is sound, con- 
structive and forceful."—Prercy H Joun- 
STON, president, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


“Tt is most timely, and should add to the 
momentum of recovery which I feel quite 
certain will be in evidence soon.”—F. B. 
Davis, Jr., president, United States Rubber 
Company. 


“The message is an excellent one.”—A. 
D. McDona.p, president, Southern Pa- 
cific Company. 


“This is a fine and constructive message. 
I congratulate you on it and hope that it 
will bear good fruit."—FranK W. SmrrH, 
president, New York Edison Company. 


“It preaches a very constructive and 
timely gospel. Confidence is the need of 
the hour and, personally, I believe the 
American people will not be found lacking 
when given the opportunity to rally be- 
hind a leadership that is sound and ag- 
gressive.”"—P. H. Joyce, president, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad Company. 


“Tt seems to me important that the con- 
fidence demonstrated in our recent bank- 
ing difficulties should not be allowed to 
wane, but rather should mark the begin- 
ning of progress based on sound principles 
and vigorous leadership.”"—JamMEs S1mp- 
son, formerly president of Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, III. 


“It is needed and it will be helpful. You 
correctly recognize a passiveness on the 
part of American business men. It is more 
than that. It is almost the attitude of one 
who has been soundly thrashed by a too- 
powerful opponent. . . . The chief hope 
grows out of the beginnings made by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. If we have indeed the 
man of the hour, we can go places.” 
Atvan MacauLey, president, Packard 
Motor Company. 


“T believe your appeal to the business 
men of the country will aid toward turn- 
ing the new faith of to-day into business 
recovery.’—Epwarp G. SEuBERT, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


“The letter is splendid. I, too, think that 
a general ‘Let George do it’ attitude would 
be fatal to the constructive activity and re- 
newed faith in ourselves and our institu- 
tions that were so vigorously set in mo- 
tion by the President. It is up to each 
individual business man to do a little mov- 
ing on his own steam now.”—B. G. Daut- 
BERG, president, The Celotex Company. 


“T hope and think you are right in your 
thought: that we are facing new oppor- 
tunities, although I am afraid it is going 
to be a long and difficult road—one upon 
which it will take courage to travel. Per- 
haps this will be all for the good.”—B. C. 
Coss, chairman, The Commonwealth & 
Southern. Corporation. 


“You are absolutely right.”-—Owen D. 
Younc, chairman, General Electric Com- 
pany. 


“The appeal you make will not, I be- 
lieve, be in vain. So far as my own hum- 
ble efforts and those of my business as- 
sociates are concerned, I can say we agree 
with you and are right here on the job 
doing our utmost to bring back a revival 
of better conditions. I feel sure your ap- 
peal will meet with a splendid response.”— 
THEODORE AHRENS, president, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion. 


“Some eight months ago I was still quite 
bearish on the general outlook. During 
the last month I have revised my ideas 
to a more constructive basis.”—-CHASE 
Dona.pson, president, Distributors Group, 
Inc. 


“More power to you—and may your 
trenchant words arouse American busi- 
ness men to their responsibility for present 
action.”—Epwarp J. MEHREN, president, 
Portland Cement Association. 


“This is good stuff and I think it will 
help a lot... . We are doing our bit to 
get behind the ‘big push,’ which I now 
firmly believe has been started.”—E. C. 
FAUSTMANN, president, Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc. 


“There is a lot of power in the state 
ment and I believe it has encouraged some 
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of the more courageous business men to 
get into action. . . . If the old pioneering 
urge again takes hold of our business men, 
we may be on the road toward permanent 
recovery."—F. G. Cramer, president, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


“tT consider your editorial the soundest 
and most pertinent utterance on the sub- 
ject of general business since the begin- 
ning of the decline in 1929.”—GrorcE En- 
ZINGER, president, United States Advertis- 
ing Agency. 


“Tt do not know just how much recov- 
ery can be effected through the methods 
you suggest, but it does seem clear that 
such achievements as have been made in 
Washington by President Roosevelt in the 
last two weeks will do the thing which 
you urge and that is give confidence to 
business men and, therefore, the disposition 
to act."—FRANK L. JoNnEs, vice-president, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


“Your message is both stimulating and 
constructive.’—WILLIAM L. Mooney, vice- 
president, Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


“It conveys a message both timely and 
constructive.’ —WILLIAM J. McANEENYy, 
president, Hudson Motor Car Company. 


“It carries a very commendable message 
and I hope that it accomplishes all that 
it should in changing the viewpoint of 
business men toward the future.”—R. M. 
W. Suaw, sales manager, Oldsmobile, 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Company. 


“As always, I admire your courage and 
constructive optimism.”—GERARD Swope, 
president, General Electric Company. 


“We are experiencing daily increases in 
business which are very encouraging, in- 
deed."—Howarp E. Buoop, president, 
Norge Corporation. 


“W ard’s is certainly acting in accordance 
with your recommendations and has been 
for some time.” ——-SEWELL AVERY, president, 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 


“It seems to me that the banks have 
maintained the spotlight of publicity long 
enough and that someone should arise as 
a champion of industry.”—W. R. ANGELL, 


President, Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion, 


Poor’s New Listing of Business 
Directors 


HE old rivalry between Los Angeles 
“and San Francisco may get fresh 
luel from the publication, last month, of 
the new edition of Poor’s Register of 
Directors. When the 1931 edition was 
published, San Francisco, with 1,616 
recognized directors of corporations, 
Was just a step ahead of Los Angeles, 
ag 1,588. In 1933, Los Angeles leads 
San Francisco, 


Oor’s is a stupendous, inval 
r’s- valuable 
compilation. 


wae et was ahead of its rival De- 
am : 1931 with 937 listings to 907, and 
leads by approximately the same 

argin. . . . New Orleans had a slight 


‘dvantage over Atlanta, and still main- 
ains it, 
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Let your bankbook give you the 
answer! If it is NO, be sure to read 


Tape Reading and Market Tactics 
by HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


It’s simplicity itself. It explains the market and its opera- 
tions from A to Z. It unwinds the mazes of the ticker tape 
for you. 

Here is a book that will guide your trading, your market 
action—that will help you to make profits and to avoid costly 
mistakes. 


A few of the questions this book answers: 


What is behind the Ticker Tape? 
Speculation or Technique? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? 
What does Volume teach? 

When is the Turning Point? 
How to tell a Top? 

How good are Tips? 

Should you think in Dollars or Have you too much Nerve? 

Points? Are Charts of Value? 

“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for com- 
mon sense—not a panacea for the gambler. But it is an invaluable 
textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 

The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many 
working charts. 

And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 
if you send cash with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
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B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market 
Tactics” at the Special Cash Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.00 if you want to 
be billed. No charge orders filled unless the information requested below is given.) 


Have you a Market Philosophy? 

Long or Short Pull? 

What is Market Poise? 

How Important is the Time Ele- 
ment? 

What is your Opinion worth? 

Greed or Reason? 
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‘Sub standard lamps 


can only mean one thing 
.. sub standard light’ 


«+ « SAYS 


The White Motor Company 





ce 
ew standards of 
The White Motor Co. require 
abundant light. Our lighting 
maintenance costs are, on the 
other hand, as carefully studied 
as all other forms of manufactur- 
ing expense. Long experience 
has taught us that the only practi- 
cal way of being sure of good 
light at low cost, is to buy lamps 
made by a reliable manufacturer. 


“‘It is almost needless to say that 
the lamps which are used on 
White trucks and White Passen- 
ger Coaches are of the same uni- 
form efficiency and high quality 
as the larger lamps used in 
White factories and offices. 


“‘Sub standard lamps . . . any- 
. can mean only one 


sub standard light.’’ 


where. . 
thing... 





General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


IDESPREAD oppo- 

sition is likely to be 
encountered to the bill for 
regulation of highway traf- 
fic which has been drafted 
for consideration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by railroad 
executives, public utility 
commissioners and a small 
group of common carrier 
truck operators known as 
the American Highway 
Freight Association. 

The plan suggested 
would give authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix the rates of 
for-hire motor carriers 
and seems likely to meet 
disapproval from farmers and manufactur- 
ers on the score that it would have the 
effect of depriving them of low cost trans- 
portation and that the tendency would be 
to raise motor rates to rail rate levels 
rather than to decrease transport costs. 

Neither the Highway Users Conference, 
nor the Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee nor the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the major bodies repre- 
senting highway user and motor vehicle 
interests, were represented in the confer- 
ence from which the proposed bill sprang. 


ITH car sales on the upgrade again, 

new model conversation is beginning 
to pick up as well. While Chevrolet rather 
surprised the industry by announcing its 
low-priced Standard model in the midst 
of the bank holiday, other makers who 
were contemplating model revisions were 
inclined to await. what they considered to 
be a more propitious time for declarations 
of new products. 

Some changes, in fact, are already being 
put through on cars going to dealers with- 
out any public announcement at all. Others 
will be more generally talked about, one 
or two probably within the next few weeks. 

Nothing radical is contemplated any- 
where, however, although one or two fea- 
tures new to stock models would not be 
surprising in some of the smaller produc- 
tion makes. 

There has been a definite sales increase 
since the prostration of the bank holiday, 
with the lower-priced cars in general and 
Chevrolet and Plymouth in particular mak- 
ing good showings. Studebaker, incident- 
ally, got more orders between March 21 
and April 3 than in any ten-day period for 
many months. 


HERE will be more and more talk 

as time goes on about the possibilities 
of fundamental change in methods of mar- 
keting automobiles. There will be much 
said in the next year about mail order cars, 
elimination of retailers, national used car 
corporations and a host of other radically 
different selling plans. 
To say that there never will be a revo- 








lution in the selling meth- 
ods of the industry would 
be to deny what obviously 
might happen. Certainly, 
there is plenty of room for 
improvement. 

It is my honest opinion, 
however, that there will be 
little actual change in the 
next year or two; and that 
such change as does take 
place will be unconscious 
rather than planned on the 
part of those involved, 

Manufacturers do not 
want to get into the retail 
business. Scores of inti- 
mate conversations assure 
me of the sincerity of ex- 
ecutives on that score. Any factory that 
does find itself participating more and 
more in retailing in one way or another 
is sorrier about the fact than any dealer 
could be. General Motors through its ac- 
counting, financing, real estate and multi- 
tude of other services directly tied up to 
its retailers, for instance, might seem to 
be tending toward an eventual direct par- 
ticipation in retailing. But they aren’t mov- 
ing in any such direction. A. P. Sloan 
himself once told me, as regards this very 
point, that “Every move of this kind that 
we have ever made was made for the sole 
and specific purpose of keeping out of the 
retail business.” He was perfectly sincere 
in that statement. Practically every other 
maker feels exactly the same way as Mr. 
Sloan does. 


ARS with engines in the rear have 

been predicted in this country for some 
while back. Europe has seen plenty of 
them, although always in makes of rela- 
tively small production thus far. 

Putting the engine in the rear makes 
streamlining easier, gets noise and dirt be- 
hind passengers instead of in front of them 
and has a number of advantages worth 
talking more about later. 

Will we actually have such cars pro- 
duced in quantity in America? I think 
we will. How soon, depends partly on 
the length of the depression and partly on 
engineering elements. It depends partly, 
too, I believe on the speed with which the 
public accepts real streamlining. 

Unless accompanied by streamlining, the 
rear-engine idea loses one of the its great- 
est advantages. 


ON the News Highway.—In February, 
1933, motor vehicle production totalled 
110,112; compares with 122,895 in Feb 
ruary, 1932. . . . March sales picked up 
toward the end of the month, but entire 
first quarter of 1933 will total in produc- 
tion less than the 336,939 built in April 
alone in 1931; and not much more than 
the 317,163 built in March of the same = 
year. . . . Demand for black colored cafs 
has increased steadily recently. 


